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THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
W. H. AUDEN’S POETIC THEORY 
SINCE 1940 


EDWARD CALLAN 


Since his emigration to America 
early in 1939, W. H. Auden has 
written a large amount of criticism. 
Besides The Enchaféd Flood (three 
lectures on Romanticism)* and 
Making, Knowing and Judging (his 
inaugural lecture at Oxford) ,? he 
has written some three dozen intro- 
ductions to books and has con- 
tributed nearly two hundred arti- 
cles and reviews to various jour- 
nals.* These critical writings often 
deal with themes which recur in 
Auden’s poetry, and they provide 
valuable information on the view 
of life and the theory of art from 
which his poetry stems. I have un- 
dertaken this examination of 
Auden’s poetic theory since 1940 
chiefly for the sake of the light it 
may throw on his poetry of the 
same period. 

In his earlier critical writings in 
America, Auden constantly stresses 
the importance of metaphysics: the 


science of being which views all 
things in their relationship to a 
total order, culminating in God. 
In “Mimesis and Allegory” (1940) 
he says that “Societies come to 
grief if and when they are con- 
fronted by problems for which 
their technique or their meta- 
physics or both are inadequate, 
and every technical advance re- 
quires a parallel advance in meta- 
physics”; and he adds that this is 
as true of art as it is of societies.‘ 
At about the same time he ex- 
pressed this idea poetically in “New 
Year Letter”: 


To set in order—that’s the task 
Both Eros and Apollo ask; 

For Art and Life agree in this 
That each intends a synthesis, . . .* 


The same theme appears in an es- 
say “A Note on Order” (1941), 
where he states that the sickness of 
modern society results from a dis- 





regard of the relations between its 
different elements. He says that the 
restoration of a civilized order to 
replace our “differentiated society 
in disorder” calls, among other 
things, for: ““A recognition in every 
field of intellectual and social ac- 
tivity of the importance of meta- 
physics.’”® 

In other essays and reviews of 
this period, Auden applies these 
philosophical principles to literary 
criticism. In 1941, in a review of 
Kenneth Burke’s The Philosophy 
of Literary Form, he places Burke 
with Richards and Empson in the 
line of critics whose key questions 
are “What does poetry mean? Why 
is it written? How does it accom- 
plish its end?” Auden describes this 
approach to poetry as “literary 
apologetics” which could arise only 
in a society where poetry is suspect 
and requires justification: “Against 
the logician it develops a more 
vigorous method of verbal analysis; 
against the psychologist and sociol- 
ogist it adopts the approaches of 
Marx and Freud.” In conclusion he 
quotes Burke’s statement: “pure 
art is safest only when the underly- 
ing moral system is sound,” and 
adds: “Precisely, I suspect that in 
his next work Mr. Burke will take 
the offensive and deal with the sci- 
ence of last (or, if you will, first) 
things. I hope so.” 

He implies here that the short- 
comings of contemporary theories 
of poetry result from the limited 
scope of the “key questions” on 
which they are based. Auden’s own 
key questions leave no doubt of 
their metaphysical scope: “What is 
man? How does he differ from the 
gods on the one hand and from na- 
ture on the other? What is the di- 
vine element in man?” And he 
adds, significantly, that a different 
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set of answers, or a shift of empha- 
sis in the old answers to such ques. 
tions “changes the style and sub. 
ject matter of poetry and the poet's 
conception of his function.”* He 
gives his own reply to these key 
questions in “Criticism in a Mass 
Society” where, in contrasting the 
statements ‘Man is a fallen crea. 
ture with a natural bias to do evil” 
and ‘Men are good by nature and 
are made bad by society,” he says 
that both are presuppositions, but 
that our assent to the one or the 
other is not an academic question: 
“If, as I do, you assent to the first, 
your art and politics will be very 
different from what they will be if 
you assent, like Rousseau or Whit- 
man, to the second.’ 

Besides indicating that the meta- 
physic upon which he bases his 
aesthetic theory is a Christian one, 
Auden’s essays give his views on 
man’s situation in the present. He 
feels that we are witnessing a col- 
lapse in civilization which annuls 
all political differences and _ for 
which we are all collectively re- 
sponsible, and that we have ar- 
rived at this position as the result 
of a diversity and differentiation 
which have their sources in the 
Renaissance and, especially, in the 
dualism of Descartes. He says that 
as a result of our extreme situation 
we are, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, “seeking some form of catholic 
unity to correct the moral, artistic, 
and political chaos that has resulted 
from an overdevelopment of prot- 
estant diversity (using these terms 
in their widest sense) .”?° We differ, 
however, about the form which this 
unity should take. This lack of 
unity troubles the artist more than 
others, for ‘“‘since art is a shared or 
catholic activity he is the first to 
feel the consequences of a lack of 
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common beliefs, and the first to 
seek a common basis for human 
unity.”"* Auden finds that the in- 
terest of modern writers in myths 
and symbols is evidence of “a search 
for the kind of unity which Chris- 
tendom believed it had found.”” 
Hence the contemporary appear- 
ance as heroes of “the individual 
Everyman, Mr. Earwicker, or K,” 
as opposed to the exceptional hero 
in various guises in the literature 
of other epochs. 

Backed as it is by a belief in an 
ultimate and intelligible unity, the 
art of the Middle Ages can, in 
Auden’s view, appeal to readers to- 
day as it could in no time since its 
own. And this, he says, is because 
we know that we, too, must discover 
a unity to repair the fissures of di- 
versity or face “spiritual despair 
and physical annihilation.” He de- 
plores the popular misunderstand- 
ing of the Middle Ages which re- 
sults from the literal acceptance of 
the term Renaissance as an awaken- 
ing from the dark ages. It had, in 
fact, been preceded by five centuries 
of uninterrupted humanism during 
which, through objectification in 
image or syllogism, “the energies 
of European civilization were di- 
rected towards making the whole of 
reality universally visible to the 
physical eye or the eye of reason.” 

Auden sees a close relationship 
between changes in aesthetic theory 
since the Middle Ages and the se- 
quence of historical events originat- 
ing in Renaissance dualism and 
culminating in the “crisis” of our 
times. It is also noticeable that the 
same historical developments pro- 
vide themes for many of his later 
poems. To present more clearly his 
diagnosis of the problem of aes- 
thetics at the present time, and to 
understand the kind of synthesis 
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upon which his preferred aesthetic 
theory might rest, I shall summar- 
ize his views on the disintegration 
of Medieval culture. While attempt- 
ing to present the essentials of 
Auden’s thought, the statements 
which follow cannot do justice to 
his ideas or preserve his character- 
istic, dialectical habit of looking on 
both sides. 

For the artist of the Middle Ages 
a unity of things existed, ultimately 
based on metaphysics; and an or- 
dered hierarchy of human activities 
and scholarly disciplines, including 
aesthetics, was subordinated to 
theology. The artists of the Ren- 
aissance rejected this subordination 
and sought autonomous canons of 
aesthetics in the classics. In this 
choice they overlooked the fact that 
Greek aesthetics were closely linked 
to Greek social habits and religious 
beliefs which differed from their 
own. The autonomous aesthetics 
established on this basis became 
academic and succeeded only in 
substituting “the pedant for the 
priest.’’* 

The Enlightenment attempted to 
construct a unity similar to that of 
the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, but on the basis of reason 
alone: “to found a new Good City 
on the basis of sound reason, com- 
mon sense, and good taste.” Be- 
cause of this stress on reason, the 
poet was restricted in his function 
which was now “to recognize the 
Rational City and to pour scorn 
on its enemies.’”’* The time, how- 
ever, stood much in need of these 
qualities, “insufficient for an ullti- 
mate basis as reason, sense and 
taste turned out to be.” The 
touchstone of their successful ex- 
pression in art—the ideal subject 
for the prevailing style—is The 
Dunciad with its original vision 








of Dullness as a threat to the City 
of Man.** 

Romanticism produced a reac- 
tion against the pedant, defying 
him in the name of liberty for the 
imaginative, original genius. Self- 
consciousness replaced reason as 
“the divine element” in man, “in 
which event the hero whom the 
poet must celebrate is himself, for 
the only consciousness accessible to 
him is his own.””® In Romanticism 
there is not merely a further splin- 
tering of unity achieved by Chris- 
tendom, but its very basis is, in 
Auden’s view, undermined by “the 
assumption that man’s essential 
nature is uncorrupted.”” 

The Victorian poet—the “liberal 
bard’’—preaches “‘a_ religion in 
which the values and even the cult 
are to remain Christian but the 
Christian dogmas are to be re- 
garded as myth, that is, poetic 
truth.” Here poetry amounts to a 
popular religion and the poets are 
its bards or “the real priests: of so- 
ciety.”** The meaning of existence 
is overlooked simply because there 
is a pervading sense of well-being. 
But liberalism, says Auden, is not 
self-supporting: “For the past hun- 
dred years Occidental liberalism 
has lain smug in the belief that the 
relation of its arts and sciences, its 
ethical and political values, to the 
Christian faith was simply histori- 
m= 

In the province of the arts the 
disintegration of liberal humanism 
takes several forms. In one instance 
men like Dostoievski pose questions 
it is not equipped to answer. In an- 
other, Baudelaire and the French 
poets reject the spirit of the French 
Revolution—l’esprit belge—and fol- 
low an aestheticism: “Poetry was, 
for them, to be a religion for poets 
only.” Finally, in such cases as those 
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of Yeats and Wagner where the no- 
tion of the bard persisted, a whole 
cosmology is created out of pre. 
Christian myth. In particular, the 
view of history expressed in these 
myths is pagan, since it substitutes 
the recurrent cycle of events for 
the idea of linear development com. 
mon to both Christianity and lib- 
eral humanism.” 

The problem of aesthetics has 
been taken up anew in our own 
day but the solution has often been 
sought in the direction of monism 
rather than metaphysics. Some, fol- 
lowing Marx, have sought to sub. 
ordinate aesthetics to economics; 
others, following Freud, have 
sought to subordinate it to psychol- 
ogy. Auden believes that the tend- 
ency of some modern critics to rely 
on the isolated insights of one of 
the sciences continues the process 
of disintegration begun at the Ren- 
aissance. In ‘Criticism in a Mass So- 
ciety” he comments at some length 
on the limitations of I. A. Richards’ 
psychological theory of poetry. 

This returns the discussion to the 
point where, in his criticism of 
Kenneth Burke’s The Philosophy 
of Literary Form, Auden character- 
ized Burke’s work, together with 
that of Empson and Richards, as 
“literary apologetics” because it 
sought to account for poetry with- 
in the limited framework of psy- 
chology, and proposed that an aes- 
thetic theory should be based on 
metaphysics. In this, his views re- 
semble those of T. S. Eliot who 
stated in 1932: “Literary criticism 
should be completed by criticism 
from a definite ethical and theo- 
logical standpoint.” And _ further, 
“We have tacitly assumed for some 
centuries past, that there is no re- 
lation between literature and theol- 
ogy.”“* Auden makes the same 
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point, rather more dogmatically, 
near the conclusion of The En- 
chaféd Flood while discussing the 
Romantic concept of the artist: 
“We live in a new age in which... 
the necessity of dogma is once more 
recognized, not as the contradiction 
of reason and feeling but as their 
eround. and foundation.” 

Auden’s “key questions” presup- 
pose not only a metaphysic but also 
a consistent philosophy of history. 
The preceding outline of his ideas 
on the history of aesthetics since 
the Renaissance suggests his sym- 
pathy with the increasing number 
of Christian philosophies of history 
which are a mark of the present 
century and which emphasize the 
element of free-will by which the 
individual is responsible—through 
freedom of choice—for what he be- 
comes, as opposed to, e.g., the 
Marxian view that history by ne- 
cessity follows the course of eco- 
nomic determinism. In these _his- 
tories the roots of the contemporary 
crisis are commonly traced to the 
post-Renaissance spread of the con- 
cept of the self-sufficiency of man. 
Auden’s philosophy of history dur- 
ing the 1940’s reflects closest, but 
not exclusive, kinship with that of 
Reinhold Niebuhr and other con- 
temporary Protestant theologian- 
historians whose thought has, per- 
haps, found its greatest influences, 
apart from the Scriptures, in the 
writings of St. Augustine and of 
Soren Kierkegaard. 

Auden signifies agreement with 
Niebuhr in “Tract for the Times’’* 
and “The Means of Grace,”* both 
reviews of books by Niebuhr. In 
the course of the latter, a review of 
The Nature and Destiny of Man, 
he states: 


I agree that modern psychology and 
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sociology confirm the Augustinian po- 
sition and render the Catholic theory 
of natural law ultimately untenable, 
admirable though it seems in practice 
when compared with evangelical per- 
fectionism.”* 


And Auden is equally dogmatic 
about the fact that the metaphysical 
unity sought by our age is not to 
be found in a return to the Middle 
Ages. Attractive as the unity 
achieved by such an age may be, 
Auden does not see a return to it 
either possible or desirable: 


We must not, however, be nostalgic. 
Luther and Descartes, to whatever 
brink of disaster we have allowed them 
to push us, stand, like the angels about 
Eden, barring the way back from an 
unintelligible dualism to any simple 
one-to-one relation.” 


The desired unity, therefore, will 
be one capable of including what is 
valuable in the thought of, e.g., 
both Marx and Freud while re- 
jecting their claim to explain all 
else, including man and religion, 
in their own monistic terms. In 
“Preface to Kierkegaard” (1941), 
he identifies the contribution of 
these latter, as well as of Kierke- 
gaard, to the_ understanding, 
through dialectic, of what he calls 
the basic human problem: man’s 
anxiety in time. He concludes, how- 
ever, with the statement: 


The fatal follies of Marxists and 
Freudians should forewarn us from 
becoming Kierkegaardians, even if we 
will not listen to his own repeated 
warning, which Marx and Freud con- 
spicuously fail to give, that he is a 
genius, not an apostle.*° 


Despite this disclaimer, Auden’s 
criticism came to rely heavily on 


Kierkegaard’s thought. However, 





he took heed of his own warnings 
about becoming a Kierkegaardian 
and increasingly introduced con- 
cepts from Dante and the Middle 
Ages into his theory. The resulting 
synthesis of modern and medieval 
aesthetic theory receives notable 
expression in a poem about the re- 
lationship of art and reality which 
I consider to be Auden’s finest ar- 
tistic achievement: “The Sea and 
the Mirror: A Commentary on 
Shakespeare’s The Tempest.”* 

Of first importance to Auden’s 
critical theory in the 1940’s is the 
descriptive metaphysics or all-em- 
bracing notional scheme which 
Kierkegaard evolved: the Aesthetic, 
Ethical, and Religious. These cate- 
gories can be thought of as modes 
of awareness in the individual— 
the aesthete, the ethically directed 
person, and the saint or “the 
Knight of the Infinite”; or they can 
be viewed historically in terms of 
religions: the Greek gods, the Good 
of philosophy, and “Revealed Re- 
ligion in which neither is destroyed 
or ignored, but the Aesthetic is de- 
throned and the Ethical fulfilled.” 
Auden’s critical theory depends up- 
on a full acceptance of these cate- 
gories as a unifying factor, and in 
it they have the same focal impor- 
tance as they have in Kierkegaard’s 
aesthetics. 

It is characteristic of Kierkegaard 
and his followers to present the 
concept of the categories, particu- 
larly the Aesthetic and the Ethical, 
in a variety of concrete ways be- 
cause they abhor dealing with ab- 
stractions. Auden follows this pat- 
tern in his critical writings. For the 
categories presented as modes of 
awareness in existing individuals, 
there is the instance in ““The Dyer’s 
Hand.”** Here Auden attempts to 
answer the questions “What is 
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poetry about? What is the poetic 
subject?” and proceeds to reply by 
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during the last 2,000 years the poet 
has had to cohabit with . “The 
Historian’,” Auden introduces, by 
implication, the concept of the 
categories viewed historically, and 
goes on to describe Oedipus Rex 
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tragedy, and finds the basis for the 
difference in the eruption into his- 
tory of the Christian conception of 
the nature of man: 


To sum them up in advance, the 
conclusions F shall try to demonstrate 
are these: first, Greek tragedy is the 
tragedy of necessity: i.e., the feeling 
aroused in the spectator is “What a 
pity it had to be this way”; Christian 
tragedy is the tragedy of possibility, 
“What a pity it was this way when it 
might have been otherwise.”* 


He subsequently developed this 
method of criticism to form the 
basis of his approach to literature 
in The Enchaféd Flood, where he 
classifies the types of hero in lit- 
erature as possessing authority “of 
three kinds, aesthetic, ethical and 
religious.”** It also forms the basis 
of his ‘‘Editor’s Introduction” to 
The Portable Greek Reader,” as 
well as a number of essays includ- 
ing “Notes on the Comic,”** “The 
Ironic Hero,”* and “The Dyer’s 
Hand,” and also in his Introduc- 
tion to Charles Baudelaire: Intt- 
mate Journals.” 

Two aspects of Auden’s approach 
to literature as revealed in these 
writings are of particular impor- 
tance here. First, he seems to as- 
sume the fundamental validity of 
Kierkegaard’s categories without ap- 
parent need for justification; and, 
second, which is perhaps more sig- 
nificant, he indicates that the ar- 
tistic expression of the different 
views of life implied by the cate- 
gories requires an appropriate dif- 
ference in form. 

With regard to the first of these— 
his assumption of the universal 
validity of the categories—one 
might cite statements made without 
reference of any kind to the Kierke- 
gaardian source such as the fol- 
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lowing from The Enchaféd Flood: 
“The exceptional individual is one 
who possesses authority over the 
average. This authority can be of 
three kinds, aesthetic, ethical and 
religious.’”** Auden uses other ideas 
which have a parallel, if not a 
source, in the writings of Kierke- 
gaard without the usual acknowl- 
edgement of indebtedness. I do not 
suggest that this lack of acknowl- 
edgement is motivated by any de- 
sire to conceal a debt to Kierke- 
gaard. On the contrary, this prac- 
tice might well be taken as a 
further proof that Auden accepts 
Kierkegaard’s concepts as univer- 
sally valid and that he does not re- 
gard them as mere insights pe- 
culiar to a particular writer. 

The second interesting charac- 
teristic of Auden’s criticism since 
1940 is the stress placed upon the 
necessity for appropriate relation- 
ship between formal expression and 
the “category” or view of life pre- 
sented in particular works. As in- 
dicated above in connection with 
the review of Moby Dick, Greek 
tragedy is called the tragedy of 
necessity and Christian tragedy the 
tragedy of possibility. He says that, 
since only the hero’s situation, and 
not his character, changes in a 
Greek tragedy, “Unity of time is 
not only possible but right and 
proper.”* In “The Dyer’s Hand,” 
he states that if the Oedipus story 
were approached in the manner of 
Shakespeare, dramatically present- 
ing Oedipus’ choices of action in 
his meeting with Laius, etc., such 
a treatment would demand “not 
only a different plot, but also a dif- 
ferent formal structure and a dif- 
ferent poetic style.” The unbroken 
elevated style, he says, is suited to 
the Greek version, but a Shake- 
spearian version would require a 





mixed “high” and “low” style: “. . . 
in a world where people become by 
their choices what they previously 
were not, a moment in which the 
characters are emotionally relaxed 
may be just as significant as one in 
which they are _ emotionally 
stirred.”** Supposing an imaginary 
version of the Oedipus story writ- 
ten by Shakespeare at the height of 
his powers, Auden says that, com- 
pared with that of Sophocles, it 
will be a more interesting, and pos- 
sibly more profound, play, “but it 
will be a less beautiful and less per- 
fect work of art; for... it will lack 
the exact correspondence of form 
and content which the Greek play 
possesses.”’** 

In pursuing the theory that a 
different set of answers to funda- 
mental questions on the nature of 
man changes the style and subject 
matter of poetry, Auden is con- 
cerned, in the last analysis, with 
the limitations of art. As the form 
which can express the tragic situa- 
tion in which Oedipus finds him- 
self cannot express the acts of the 
will or freedom to choose by which 
Macbeth becomes a tragic figure, 
so, ultimately, the category of the 
Religious cannot be formulated in 
terms of the Aesthetic, or as Auden 
puts it, “the saint cannot be pre- 
sented aesthetically. . . . Analogy 
is not identity. Art is not enough.” 

In further developing this sub- 
ject, Auden finds types in both 
comedy and tragedy which cor- 
respond, in some degree to each of 
the three categories. Comedy at 
the level of the Aesthetic accords 
with Aristotle’s definition, wherein 
the comic butt represents “the Ri- 
diculous, which is a species of the 
Ugly,” and is essentially comedy 
of situation. In form, such comedy 
would depend chiefly upon spec- 
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tacle, farce, and burlesque—the Old 
Comedy of Greek drama. The sec- 
ond kind of comedy is satirical in 
intent and excites scorn for the 
eccentric or arrogant individual: 
“The Target for such comedy is 
the man who violates the ethical 
norm because he does not believe 
it is binding; he has, that is, no 
social conscience.”** This type of 
comedy has survived through the 
Comedy of Humours, Comedy of 
Manners, and Problem Plays. 
There is a third kind of comedy, 
Auden says, which the Greeks did 
not possess and of which Don 
Quixote is the representative type, 
in which the comic figure is at the 
same time the hero since the audi- 
ence admire the very man they 
laugh at: “Such a kind of comedy 
is based on a sense that the rela- 
tions of the individual and society 
to each other and of both to the 
true good contain insoluable con- 
tradictions which are not so much 
comic as ironic.”** Comedy then, 
in Auden’s view, can come closer 
to expressing the paradoxical rela- 
tionship of the Christian truths 
which Kierkegaard calls ‘‘the Ab- 
surd,” than any other literary form, 
and can consequently be said to be 
more profound than tragedy. 

Nor is it only in a comparison 
between Greek and modern drama 
that “‘new styles of architecture” 
indicate a “change of heart.” Auden 
continues the discussion in “The 
Dyer’s Hand” to show that the 
same differences and difficulties can 
be seen in lyric poetry, and, when 
he turns to a discussion of how 
poetry is made, the problem of the 
relationship of ideas and form re- 
tains the focus of attention. No es- 
sential dichotomy is implied, for in 
this regard he says, “The formal 
structure of a poem is not some- 
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thing distinct from its meaning but 
as intimately bound up with it as 
the soul is with the body.’ 

In many of his critical writings 
Auden theorizes on the poetic 
process. In this connection he ha- 
bitually uses two analogies which 
imply a dialectical relationship of 
content and form, at least in the 
stage of composition. In the first 
instance, making a poem is said to 
be analogous to playing an inno- 
cent game, and, in the second, 
analogous to the establishment of 
perfect order. In connection with 
the first, he often refers to Paul 
Valery’s dictum that if a person’s 
imagination is stimulated by arbi- 
trary restrictions like the rules of a 
game, then he may be a poet, and, 
as often, quotes part or all of this 
passage from Virginia Woolf’s The 
Waves, which is, he says, the best 
description of the poetic process 
that he knows: 


There is a square: there is an oblong. 
The players take the square and place 
itupon the oblong. They place it very 
accurately; they make a perfect dwell- 
ing place. Very little is left outside. 
The structure is now visible; what was 
inchoate is here stated; we are not so 
various or so mean; we have made ob- 
longs and stood them upon squares. 
This is our triumph; this is our con- 
solation.*° 


In “Squares and Oblongs” he de- 
fines poetry as “a game of knowl- 
edge, a bringing to consciousness 
by naming them, of emotions and 
their hidden relationships.” To 
this he opposes a wrong view, now 


held by “MGM, Agit-Prop,” and 
“the collective public of the world,” 
but formerly held by the aesthetic 
Greeks: “Poetry as a magical means 
for inducing desirable and unde- 
sirable emotions in oneself and 
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others.”"* For Auden the essential 
element in the analogy to play is 
the gratuitousness involved: “The 
alternative to criminal magic is the 
innocent game. Games are actes 
gratuites in which necessity is 
obeyed because the necessity here 
consists of rules chosen by the 
players.”** To this idea of freely 
chosen aesthetic activity, Auden 
contrasts the idea of the inspired 
poet with a message, and states that 
Orpheus who moved stones “is the 
archetype, not of the poet, but of 
Goebbels.’”* In opposing the use 
of art for “‘magic’’ or propaganda, 
he says that he does not mean to 
suggest that art is of sacred im- 
portance: “On the contrary it is, 
in the profoundest sense, frivolous. 
For one thing, and one thing only, 
is serious; loving one’s neighbor as 
one’s self.’”’* 

The second analogy—often a 
theme in Auden’s poetry, particu- 
larly in the ‘““New Year Letter” and 
“The Sea and the Mirror’’—is based 
on the presupposition that “this 
historical world is a redeemable 
world”: “Every successful poem, 
therefore, presents an analogue of 
that paradisial state in which Free- 
dom and Law, System and Order 
are united, and_ contradictions 
reconciled and sins forgiven. Every 
good poem represents already very 
nearly Utopia.’’** 

In developing this second anal- 
ogy at length, Auden speaks of 
transforming crowds into commu- 
nities rather than of transforming 
disorder into order, and says that 
the poet has at his disposal two 
crowds, one of which is composed 
of “recollected historic occasions of 
feeling,” and the other of “the 
total number of words in his vo- 
cabulary”; or, in more common 
terminology these two crowds are 
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potential content and _ potential 
form. The poet’s task, Auden goes 
on to say, is to discover “a verbal 
society” which will embody as many 
of the relevant feelings ‘as it can 
transform into one community,” 
that is, into a perfect order. The 
verbal society is the formal ele- 
ment: ‘“‘a verbal society . . . like 
the physical universe, can be de- 
scribed in terms of laws and struc- 
ture. Prosody and syntax are to the 
one what physics and chemistry are 
to the other”; and “the subject mat- 
ter of the poet is the crowd of his- 
toric occasions of feeling in the 
past.” When the poet attempts to 
transform these into an order or 
community, “the nature of the final 
order is the outcome of a dialectical 
struggle between the feelings and 
the verbal system.’’® 

Auden’s theory goes beyond the 
importance of the formal elements 
to the poet, and includes their ef- 
fect on the reader who re-creates 
the order achieved by the poet. 
He says that when a poem is read, 
“it orders into a possible communi- 
ty a crowd of past historic occasions 
of the reader’s feelings, not iden- 
tical but analogous with those of 
the author.” That he expects the 
reader to have some awareness of 
the structure, or the prosodic pat- 
tern, of a poem is obvious, for ex- 
ample, in his notes to some re- 
corded poems where he confines 
his remarks to accurate prosodic 
descriptions of the poems.** 

An examination of Auden’s prac- 
tical criticism during this period 
shows the same concern with the 
question of the correspondence of 
poetic style to subject matter or 
the particular view of life expressed 
by the poet. An observation on 
Poe’s “The Raven” in his intro- 
duction to Edgar Allan Poe: Se- 
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lected Poetry and Prose is typical: 
“The trouble with “The Raven,’ 
for example, is that the thematic 
interest and the prosodic interest, 
both of which are considerable, do 
not combine and are even often at 
odds,” and, in illustration, he 
points out that “it is the meter 
alone . . . which is responsible for 
the redundant alternatives of 
‘stopped or stayed he’ and ‘lord or 
lady’.”° 

An excellent opportunity is pro- 
vided him in the separate introduc. 
tions to the five volumes of Poets 
of the English Language to expand 
on the theory that a change or shift 
in emphasis in the answers to the 
fundamental questions on the na- 
ture of man changes the style and 
subject matter of poetry. With the 
exception of the introduction to 
the final volume which speculates 
to some extent on the future, each 
introduction devotes approximately 
equal space to the characteristic be- 
liefs of the age and to the tech- 
niques of the poets who expressed 
them. 

Auden’s prefaces to successive 
volumes of The Yale Series of 
Younger Poets® show constant em- 
phasis on this point of matching 
technique with the subject in hand. 
This emphasis is also apparent in 
his inaugural lecture at Oxford 
published as Making, Knowing, 
and Judging. 

Auden has always emphasized 
the formal element in _ poetry. 
When not yet twenty-one he told 
Stephen Spender that he “ar 
ranged words into patterns with 
a mind whose aim was not to ex- 
press feeling, but to concentrate on 
the best arrangement that could be 
derived from the occasion.” A 
more balanced view is expressed in 
his introductions to The Poet's 
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Tongue* and The Oxford Book 
of Light Verse,* where his treat- 
ment of the relationship of con- 
tent and form resembles such re- 
cent introductions as those to The 
Yale Series of Younger Poets. His 
own tendency to view the poet as a 
maker rather than as a seer, may 
have sparked Auden’s interest in 
Kierkegaard’s aesthetic theories; 
and may have led him to believe 
that Kierkegaard’s concepts of the 
Aesthetic and Ethical spheres of- 
fered a workable, contemporary so- 
lution to the problem of relating 
style and subject matter, or, in 
other words, of reconciling ‘The 
Poet” and “The Historian.” 

In spite of the central impor- 
tance of Kierkegaard’s concept of 
the categories to Auden’s poetic 
theory, it would be a mistake to 
assume that his theory is based 
wholly on Kierkegaard or that it 
has undergone no modification 
since the early 1940's. In the thirties 
Auden believed that contempo- 
rary humanist thought could solve 
the riddle of the universe; that the 
psychology of Freud and the soci- 
ology of Marx could provide an- 
swers to the problems of the indi- 
vidual and of society: “We hoped; 
we waited for the day/The state 


1The Enchaféd Flood (New York, 
1950) . 

"Making, Knowing, 
(New York, 1957). 

‘See my “Annotated Check List of 
the Works of W. H. Auden,” Twen- 
tieth Century Literature, IV (April- 
July, 1958), 30-50. 

*““Mimesis and Allegory,” English 
Institute Annual, 1940 (New York, 
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would wither clean away,/Expect- 
ing the Millenium.” At the time 
of his emigration to America he 
had come to realize that these the- 
ories, at best, supplied only half- 
truths; and that he could not con- 
cede the full intellectual allegiance 
that Marxism, in particular, de- 
manded. Unwilling to forego the 
genuine insights of Freud and 
Marx, he sought a synthesis which 
could include what was valuable 
in their theories and in the tra- 
ditional values which they reject- 
ed. I have discussed the new syn- 
thesis which Auden came to accept 
in the forties: analogous to that of 
the Middle Ages but with room for 
contemporary philosophical, psy- 
chological, and sociological the- 
ories. To supply a unifying frame- 
work for this new synthesis he ac- 
cepted, as Niebuhr and others had 
done, Kierkegaard’s all-embracing 
scheme of categories: the Aesthetic, 
the Ethical, and the Religious; and 
this central position of the cate- 
gories has been increasingly shared 
by a theory of analogical relation- 
ships among the worlds of art, real- 
ity, and the supernatural similar 
to that of Dante and the Middle 
Ages.® 
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J. D. SALINGER: 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MISFIT HERO 


PAUL LEVINE 


No writer of recent years has cap- 
tured the New Yorker market of 
Connecticut emigres the way J. D. 
Salinger has. From the defiant 
Holden Caulfield to the stoic Mrs. 
Glass all of his characters are strict- 
ly the contented-tormented people 
who inhabit New York City and its 
suburbs. But Salinger’s importance 
in the school of younger writers 
comes from a moral awareness as 
well as a social perception.| The 
hero in every Salinger story be- 
comes a reflection of a moral code 
arising out of a cult of innocence, 
love, alienation, and finally re- 
demption. These heroes form a par- 
ticularly adolescent troupe of 
spiritual non-conformists, tough- 
minded and fragile, humorous and 
heartbreaking.’ 

The basic predicament in Salin- 
ger’s stories is that of a moral hero 
forced to compromise his integrity 
with a pragmatic society. What dis- 
affiliates the hero is his peculiar off- 
center vision which sensitizes and 
distorts his sense of truth in a false 
ill As Salinger’s talent develops, 
his hero’s vision becomes his trade- 
mark, flowering in the extraordi- 
nary Glass family of Salinger’s lat- 
est New Yorker stories. Moreover, 
the hero’s misfitness in the modern 
world resolves as a moral problem 
rather than as the bitter fruit of a 
social injustice. If the significance 
of Salinger’s emphasis on the moral 
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right is kept in mind, then his re- 
cent embracing of Christian prin- 
ciples becomes less than surprising; 
if we are aware of them, there are 
indications all along the way. 

In his second published story 
Salinger constructs the predicament 
that all his heroes will subsequent- 
ly face: a young soldier marches 
out of step with the rest of his bat- 
talion in “Hang of It” (Collier's, 
July 12, 1941). Similarly, in “Vari- 
oni Brothers” (Saturday Evening 
Post, July 17, 1943), “Soft-Boiled 
Sergeant” (Saturday Evening Post, 
April 15, 1944), “This Sandwich 
Has No Mayonaise” (Esquire, Oc- 
tober 1945), and “Stranger” (Col- 
lier’s, December 1, 1945) the hero 
is a misfit who “can’t get the hang 
of” living in society on its own 
terms. But in the earliest stories 
one gets the sense that the hero is 
justifiably an object of ridicule: in 
“Heart of a Broken Story” (Es- 
quire, September 1941) he is an in- 
effectual fool named Justin Hor- 
genschlag. In ‘“Varioni Brothers” 
Salinger, for the first time, portrays 
his hero as an artist. The story 
stands as a transition between the 
hero who is a misfit and the misfit 
who is a hero. In the character otf 
Joe Varioni, the writer-artist, Sa- 
linger crystallizes the character who 
will dominate his later fiction—the 
misfit hero. Unlike his predecessors, 
Joe is talented, kind, and sensitive; 





yet he stands apart from his society 
because he is docile as well as bril- 
liant. Unequipped for the tough 
world around him, Joe’s submis- 
siveness leads to his downfall. And 
what had been funny in “Heart of 
a Broken Story” became no laugh- 
ing matter in “Varioni Brothers.” 

Just as “Varioni Brothers” cre- 
ated the image of the misfit hero, 
so every succeeding story developed 
the hero’s alienation from, and de- 
feat by, society. All of Salinger’s 
wartime stories accentuated the 
hero’s isolation from the good past 
and the corrupt. world. In “This 
Sandwich Has No Mayonaise” the 
hero, Vincent Caulfield, is separated 
from his family and removed from 
his brother, Holden, who is ‘‘miss- 
ing in action.” Cut off from love, 
alienated from the other soldiers 
by his thoughts, Vincent is 


“drenched to the bone, the bone of 
loneliness, 


the bone of silence.” 
The soldier’s initiation into the 
terrors of war parallels the child’s 
initiation into the sordidness of 
the adult world. What is so hor- 
rifying is neither war’s physical bru- 
tality nor society’s overt prejudices 
but rather the subtle dehumaniza- 
tion, the insidious loneliness, and 
the paralyzing lovelessness. Thus 
each character becomes a war casu- 
alty just as the earlier characters 
were casualties of society. For the 
G.L., “the thing that was so terrible 
was the way your mind wanted to 
tell civilians these things [about 
war] that was much more terrible 
than what your voice said.” Sa- 
linger’s world becomes post-war but 
not peacetime. There always lurks 
the threat of the next war, “The 
War With the Eskimos” (New 
Yorker, June 5, 1948). 

Salinger’s early vision—the vision 
of something so terrible that it can- 
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not be communicated or forgotten 
which plagued the young soldier— 
is culminated in the post-war world 
of “The Inverted Forest” (Cosmo- 
politan, December 1947) in which 
an innocent and talented poet de- 
stroys himself. Raymond Ford, the 
talented poet, is Salinger’s misfit 
hero, built from Joe Varioni’s im- 
age, later to be developed into Sey- 
mour Glass. Ford’s ascetic child- 
hood left him unequipped to cope 
with the hard, insensitive world in 
which he must live. Until he meets 
Corinne, his wife, he does not 
smoke or drink because he is afraid 
of dulling his sense of taste: “a per- 
fect, unimpaired sense of taste” is 
vital to his character and talent. 
(Holden and Seymour also exist 
through and for this sense of taste.) 
What makes him a misfit in society 
—the fact that “his equipment dif- 
fered from that of other men”’— 
cannot be compromised. 

The fate of Raymond’s vision 
symbolizes the outcome of his life: 
real sight and metaphorical sight 
are one. In his adolescence he read 
poetry twenty hours a day, badly 
damaging his eyes. Finally, his im- 
paired vision required him to wear 
two pair of glasses—one for reading 
and one for everyday use. In an at- 
tempt to reconcile these two worlds 
—the aesthetic and the real one— 
Ford ruined himself. He ends as a 
pathetic figure, taking eye exer- 
cises from a quack doctor who for- 
bids him ever to wear any glasses. 
The vain attempt to adjust his vi- 
sion costs Ford both worlds. He re- 
turns to the miserable state of his 
childhood when he saw _ neither 

try nor the real world. Salinger’s 
insight into his hero’s dilemma is 
now clear. The point for Raymond 
—as for Holden and Seymour—is 
that he is a misfit and can never be 





accepted by, or accept, society. His 
vision—like his unimpaired sense 
of taste—renders his problem in- 
soluble. With it he cannot live in 
society; without it he cannot live 
with himself. 

In contrast to the selfless hero, 
Salinger has created a selfish hero- 
ine, a pathetic figure who lacks his 
hero’s moral vision. Yet the heroine 
also stands as an outsider looking 
in on the unrecoverable private 
world and outward toward the so- 
cial world they could never quite 
make. Like Lois in the earlier story, 
“The Long Debut of Lois Taggett” 
(Story, September-October 1942), 
and Eloise in “Uncle Wiggily in 
Connecticut” (New Yorker, March 
20, 1948), Ford’s wife, Corinne, is 
suspended between two worlds, re- 
moved by some tragedy from one, 
while unconsciously recognizing the 
banality of the other. Alienated in 
her childhood because of her Ger- 
man parentage, Corinne’s life is a 
perpetual attempt to identify with 
an estranged society. Unhappy, she 
takes periodic trips back into her 
childhood and the one thing from 
it that she loves—-Raymond Ford. 
Corinne needs Ford because he, 
too, has always been an outcast; 
yet she needs society because she 
knows that Ford’s private world is 
closed to her. An orphan, vainly 
trying to pull her two worlds to- 
gether, she loses her only chance 
for happiness when Ford leaves her. 
The difference between them dif- 
ferentiates their tragedies. Corinne 
was doomed from the very begin- 
ning because she could never be- 
long to either world. Ford destroyed 
himself through his vision when he 
sacrificed his personal world to try 
to bridge the chasm between him- 
self and society. 

Ford leaves Corinne for Bunny, 
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Salinger’s “other woman.” As in- 
sensitive and neurotic as the moth- 
er-in-law in “Raise High the Roof- 
beam, Carpenters” (New Yorker, 
November 19, 1955), as immoral as 
the bed-hopping heroine of ‘Pretty 
Mouth and Green My Eyes” (New 
Yorker, July 14, 1951) , Bunny sym- 
bolizes Salinger’s society: the cor- 
rupt, materialistic, loveless world 
of the grown-up where adult and 
adultery are synonymous. Against 
this world of false values, false 
gods, and “phonies” the misfit hero 
finds that his sense of taste 1s not 
enough. 

The off-center vision of “The In- 
verted Forest” is further developed 
in the first Salinger story to gain 
any attention, “A Perfect Day for 
Bananafish” (New Yorker, January 
31, 1948). In it, the Glass family 
is born when Seymour Glass, the 
eldest son in the family, commits 
suicide at the age of twenty-five. 
Developing from the mold of Joe 
Varioni, Vincent Caulfield, and 
Raymond Ford, Seymour becomes 
the prototype for the whole Glass 
family: sensitive, intelligent, imagi- 
native, loving, combining a whim- 
sical sense of humor and an over- 
bearing sense of his own misfitness 
in the modern world. Like Holden 
Caulfield, he is too full of love, 
with no worthy object on which to 
bestow it. Salinger juxtaposes the 
delightful conversation Seymour 
has with the little girl on the beach 
with his complete inability to com- 
municate with any of the adults 
around him. Seymour’s tragic ob- 
session with his own inability to 
communicate with the outside 
world and live with it on its own 
terms is what kills him and plagues 
the rest of the Glass family. 

In “Uncle Wiggily in Connecti- 
cut” Walt Glass is the heroine’s— 
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Eloise’s—dead lover. Reminiscent 
of the earlier Lois Taggett, Eloise 
fnds herself caught in a loveless 
marriage amidst a tawdry suburban 
environment. Like Holden and 
Seymour, she can find no object, 
she thinks, worthy of her love. 
Thus she loves nothing—neither 
husband, home, nor child—but the 
memory of Walt, who was killed in 
a senseless freak explosion in the 
war. The story, typical of Salinger’s 
view of society, concerns not only 
the loss of love and communication 
but, most of all, the loss of inno- 
cence. Eloise’s language is constant- 
ly impoverished by the mundane: 
by movies and clothes. Not only is 
the means of communication lack- 
ing but also the object of it. ‘The 
irony lies in the discrepancy be- 
tween Eloise’s need to get outside 
of herself and the means and ob- 
ject left open to her: the insensi- 
tive, stupid girl friend, Mary Jane. 
Eloise’s myopic daughter, Ramona, 
confronts her mother with her loss 
of innocence. Cut off from love, 
Ramona lives in an imaginary 
world colored by her thick glasses 
—her off-center vision. Her imagi- 
nary private symbols, Micky Mick- 
areeno and Jimmy Jimmareeno, 
mirror not only her own loneliness 
but her mother’s marital predica- 
ment. Eloise’s attack on Ramona, 
the living reincarnation of Walt’s 
Innocence, results in the final in- 
sight—that innocence is unrecover- 
able. Her self-pity is externalized 
into a compassion that enfolds both 
innocents—Walt and Ramona. The 
only thing that remains for Eloise 
is to reafirm the possession of inno- 
cence in the past: “I was a nice 
girl, wasn’t I?” 

If the children in “Down at the 
Dinghy” (Harper's, April 1949) 
and “For Esme—With Love and 
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Squalor” (New Yorker, April 8, 
1950)—two of Salinger’s finest 
stories— reaffirm Salinger’s cult of 
innocence, then in “Teddy” (New 
Yorker, January 31, 1953) and “De 
Daumier-Smith’s Blue Period” 
(Nine Stories) he offers a chance 
to recover lost innocence through 
mysticism. But “Teddy” is marred 
by an uncharacteristic slickness and 
“De Daumier-Smith . . .” suffers 
from a diffuseness of focus that 
blurs the effect of the mystical ex- 
perience. The vagueness of the Ex- 
perience—the revelation that 
“everybody is a nun”—is more 
sharply etched in “Franny,” which 
by no coincidence returns to the 
firmer footing of the Glass family. 
On a college party weekend, Fran- 
ny Glass goes through a crisis in 
which she repudiates the “phoni- 
ness,” conformity, and meaningless- 
ness of her collegiate friends. Alien- 
ated from her Ivy Ledgue boy 
friend and everything he represents, 
she turns inward, with the help of 
a mystical book about a Russian 
peasant who found God intuned 
with his heart beat when he re- 
peated the “Christ prayer” over 
and over. Suffering from _psycho- 
somatic cramps induced by an en- 
vironment she can no longer stom- 
ach, Franny rejects the comfort of 
a public restaurant for the awkward 
privacy of a lavatory, where, in a 
curiously fetal position, she can 
pray. The story resolves itself with 
a riddle: will Franny choose the 
way of the pilgrim or the way of the 
college student? Cl 

“Raise High the Roofbeam, Car- 

nters” (New Yorker, November 
19, 1955) delves into the pre-sui- 
cidal days of Seymour Glass. That 
Salinger should resurrect Seymour 
is important not only because it 
sheds light on the earlier story, “A 





Perfect Day for Bananafish,” but 
because it holds the key to the fu- 
ture evolution of the misfit hero. 
The — becomes no longer 
one of merely co-existing with so- 
ciety but rather of living the good 
life. Indeed, this sprawling story— 
formless in contrast to earlier works 
like “A Perfect Day for Bananafish”’ 
or “Down at the Dinghy”—contains 
the element found in all of Salin- 
ger’s stories. Present are the dis- 
traught misfit hero, unable to rec- 
oncile his Zen Buddhism with his 
society’s Pragmatism; the mundane, 
misguided girl who cannot share 
her fiance’s extraordinary world; 
the vulgar antagonist, insensitive 
and sophisticated enough to be 
harmful, insinuating that there is 
something homosexual about Sey- 
mour because he is too happy to 
show up for his own wedding; the 
narrator who tries to appear de- 
tached but obviously has a_per- 
sonal stake in Seymour’s life; and 
the stifling environment in which 
love, communication and decent 
values have been lost. 

Seymour says: “The human voice 
conspires to desecrate everything 
on earth.” Indeed, all through Sa- 
linger’s writing there is distrust of 
the spoken word: the conversation 
in “Uncle Wiggily in Connecticut” 
and the telephone calls in “A Per- 
fect Day for Bananafish” and “Pret- 
ty Mouth and Green My Eyes” il- 
lustrate the hopelessness of trying 
to communicate by means of 
speech. At the same time, Salinger 
has made the written word the 
mode of communication for his 
hero. Joe Varioni is a writer; Ray- 
mond Ford a poet; and Teddy and 
Seymour keep diaries. A letter is 
the gift of communication in “Boy 
in France” (Saturday Evening Post, 
March 31, 1945), “A Girl I Knew” 
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(Good Housekeeping, February 
1948), “This Sandwich Has No 
Mayonaise,” and “For Esme—With 
Love and Squalor.” For Franny the 
important thing is her book. More 
lasting than speech, writing symbol. 
izes both the honesty and the cre- 
ativity of the artist.) Like Stephen 
Dedalus and Tonio Kruger, but 
perhaps more like Kafka’s Hunger 
Artist, Salinger’s misfit hero is the 
artist, trying to reconcile his art to 
his soul. 

If the artist communicates by 
writing, then the religious man 
communicates by silence: this is 
the paradox of Zen. Zen Buddhism 
places its prime burden on the re- 
lationship between man and na- 
ture, between the “I” of Martin 
Buber and any object outside the 
“I”—the “Thou.” Without this es- 
sential relationship there can be no 
communication. Thus the “sound 
of two hands clapping” is the sound 
of the relationship. Without either 
partner—call them subject and ob- 
ject if you like—there can be no 
sound. The search for “the sound 
of one hand clapping” cofnes to an 
end in the spiritual life. (Thus art 
is the way of the imagination and 
Zen is the way of the soul. )Salinger 
is primarily interested inthe souls 
of his characters. 

However, it is one thing to es- 
pouse the way of the soul and quite 
another thing actually to follow it. 
In choosing the private world over 
the public the hero has compro- 
mised the basic Western, principle 
of social responsibility.{ Salinger’s 
heroes attempt not to compromise 
between the pure spiritual world 
and the corrupted mundane world 
but rather to disaffiliate themselves 
from the public world and flee to 
the private because they have con- 
fused the private world with the 





soul. Thus Holden would reject 
his home for a chance to act as a 
catcher in the rye, a protector of 
children’s innocence. But Holden 
is really unqualified for life in the 
rivate world; he loves the out- 
side world too much and is too 
weak to really leave i) He remains 
as he began: a remarkable adoles- 
cent going through a sensitive ver- 
sion of growing pains. Seymour, 
likewise, is not strong enough for 
the way of Zen. For all his excel- 
lent qualities he is unequipped to 
resolve the idea of Zen with the fact 
of the public world in which he 
must live daily. The way of the 
holy man is, truly, a difficult way, 
too difficult for either Iden or 
Seymour. In this sensed Salinger’ 


misfit who is a hero is really a hero 
who is a misfit: a misfit in society 
because he refuses to adjust and a 
misfit in the private world because 
he cannot pass through its “dark 


night of the soul.” Too much a 
product of his Western culture to 
follow Zen, the misfit hero makes 
the grave error of assuming that 
there are only these two alternatives 
and that one of them is unthink- 
able. 

Salinger’s choice for his hero is 
essentially a religious problem, that 
is, the problem of finding moral in- 
tegrity, love, and redemption in an 
immoral world. We can illuminate 
the meaningfulness of this inter- 
pretation by comparing Salinger’s 
last story, “Zooey” (New Yorker, 
May 4, 1957), to T. S. Eliot’s The 
Cocktail Party for the two works 
are much closer than one would 
suspect. In setting up their respec- 
tive situations both Salinger and 
Eliot have used essentially the same 
pattern and relationships between 
their characters. In the play, Celia, 
a sensitive young woman concerned 
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with the futility of the meaningless 
relationships she has established, is 
faced with the possibilities of her 
salvation. Similarly, in “Zooey,” we 
pick up Franny where we last left 
her, still sick of her college en- 
vironment, now at home, trying to 
decide whether to return to school 
or become a nun. When Celia says: 
“I want to be cured / Of a craving 
for something I cannot find / And 
of the shame of never finding it,” 
she also speaks for Franny, who is 
likewise caught between the neces- 
sity of getting out of the tawdry aca- 
demic atmosphere and the sensed 
impossibility of ever leaving its en- 
vironment. Similarly, when Celia 
says: “It no longer seem worthwhile 
to speak to anyone,” it could very 
well be Franny talking. 

Both Franny and Celia suffer 
from the same symptoms: frustra- 
tion in love, loneliness and aliena- 
tion, emptiness and failure. Celia 
says she feels she must “atone” for 
her failure while Franny actively 
does this by murmuring her prayer 
over and over in an attempt to re- 
gain what she feels she has lost. 
The two women are also presented 
with the same alternatives. The 
psychiatrist, Reilly, tells Celia that 
she must make a choice—“the form 
of treatment” he calls it—and that 
choice is between “reconciliation” 
with the world or rejection of it 
for the spiritual frontier. Similarly, 
Zoey tells Franny that she must 
choose between, in essence, becom- 
ing an actress or becoming a nun. 
It is significant that the terms are 
not social—the choice is not be- 
tween being inner-directed or other- 
directed or between being an in- 
tellectual or an organization man— 
but rather spiritual: between one 
form of redemption and another. 

When Celia asks what her duty 











is, Reilly answers that whichever 
way she chooses will prescribe its 
own duty; when she asks which way 
is better, he answers that “Neither 
way is better. / Both ways are neces- 
sary. It is also necessary / To make 
a choice between them.” When 
Zooey explains the terms to Franny 
he makes it clear that there is no 
right way but that the way for 
each person is determined by his 
desire or desirelessness. ‘““You can’t 
just walk out on the results of your 
own hankerings. Cause and effect, 
buddy, cause and effect. The only 
thing you can do now is act. Act 
for God, if you want to—be God’s 
actress, if you want to.” 

Like Eliot, Salinger finds that 
the path through the world reaches 
salvation as quickly as the way to 
the frontier. However, whereas 
Celia chooses the frontier, Franny 
chooses the world. In the respective 
choices lies the difference between 
the Anglican and American tem- 
pers. While William Wiegand 
points out in the Chicago Review 
(Winter 1958) that Franny’s em- 
bracing of “Christian love” is a 
reconciliation of the misfit hero, 
alias bananafish, to the world, it 
seems more likely that Franny’s de- 
fection from the trail to the nun- 
nery indicates a repudiation of the 
image of the misfit hero. Zooey tells 
her: “We're freaks, that’s all. Those 
two bastards [Seymour and his twin 
brother, Buddy, the story’s narra- 
tor] got us nice and early and made 
us into freaks with freakish stand- 
ards, that’s all. We’re the Tattooed 
Lady, and we’re never going to 
have a minute’s peace, the rest of 
our lives, till everybody else is tat- 
tooed, too.” The thing that counts 
in the religious life is “detachment” 
but the misfit hero has made the 
mistake of using his ego as the yard- 





stick of holiness, replacing it with 
a holier-than-thouness. He has for- 
gotten that “this is God’s universe, 
buddy, not yours, and He has the 
final say about what’s ego and what 
isn’t.” Like Job, the misfit hero is 
guilty of the deepest sin, spiritual 
pride: he has missed the distinction 
between being religious and being 
pious, between God’s world and his 
personal world. Thus Franny is so 
busy searching her spiritual navel 
that she cannot recognize that her 
mother’s bowl of chicken broth is 
“consecrated.” 

But a world of difference sepa- 
rates Franny from the earlier mis- 
fit heroes. Whereas Holden Caul- 
field runs away when he is in 
trouble, Franny goes home. The 
misfit hero, who had never been 
able to reconcile his unique vision 
with reality, could not find a level 
on which to communicate with his 
society. Whereas the riddle of how 
the moral person lives in an amoral 
society could only previously be 
solved in despair, suicide, “the 
quixotic gesture,” or mystical reve- 
lation, for Salinger the family now 
holds the key. In a vast world full 
of misunderstanding and estrange- 
ment, the sensitive innocent must 
turn in towards the family to find 
the intimate love and communica- 
tion that is so lacking in the out- 
side world. It is through the fam- 
ily that he retains his equilibrium, 
balancing his moral integrity 
against the social pressures of the 
outside world. Thus the family be- 
comes the place where self and so- 
ciety meet, where the moral and 
ethical realms are reconciled. The 
Glass family is a striking affirma- 
tion in an era dominated by the 
disintegrating families of O’Neill 
and Wolfe. The affirmation of the 
family and of the concept of social 
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responsibility is traditionally moral 
in the sense that it is traditionally 
Judeo-Christian. 

Not only are The Cocktail Party 
and “Zooey” essentially Christian, 
they are both concerned with the 
family unit. Arthur Miller has 
pointed out that the basic weak- 
ness of The Cocktail Party is that 
its poetic diction is unsuited to 
its familial subject matter. Like- 
wise, the form of Salinger’s latest 
stories may weaken their effective- 
ness. For while the stories retain 
the semblance of the realism of 
“Uncle Wiggily . . .” and “A Per- 
fect Day for Bananafish,” they blur 
the distance between the author 
and his subject matter. This lack 
of aesthetic distance creates a per- 
sonal interplay between author and 
character rather than between char- 
acter and character. The stories 
hold the reader’s attention not 
through the revelation of charac- 


ter but through revelation of au- 
thor, reducing Salinger’s audience 
to his afficianados and troubled 
adolescents in general. His audi- 
ence becomes cultish, his predica- 
ment personal, his characters begin 
“to give off a little stink of pious- 


ness,” and the meaningfulness of 
the problem and solution appears 
both too pat and even ludicrous in 
its juxtaposition to the facts that 
he gives. Can Zooey’s aesthetic in- 
tegrity be so brutalized because his 
mother won’t leave the bathroom 

while he is taking a shower? 
Although Salinger’s recent experi- 
mentation with the short story form 
may seem strange and strained, 
we cannot afford to mark it off as 
merely an interesting but vain at- 
tempt at something different. Sa- 
linger is too much the conscious 
and conscientious craftsman to al- 
low stylistic cuteness to dominate 
over serious content. But whatever 
the style, his stories continue to 
contain that off-center moral vision 
which allows the reader to discover 
the immensely significant in the 
apparently trivial and seemingly 
meaningless. Without bowing to 
the public opiates of sex, violence, 
and depravity, without assuming 
the popular poses of the “beat” or 
the blasé, he has quietly managed 
to present with humor and compas- 
sion the most significant and com- 
plex moral problems we face today. 
Wesleyan University 









This compilation began with the 
work of Carroll Frey, who pub- 
lished in 1924 at the Centaur Book- 
shop in Philadelphia the first bib- 
liography of Mencken’s writings. 
It was graced with an introductory 
note by Mencken. Herbert Faulk- 
ner West extended this effort in 
1947 into a chapter for his book 
The Mind on the Wing (Coward- 
McCann, Inc.) drawing principally 
on the Mencken collection of Rich- 
ard H. Mandel housed at Dart- 
mouth’s Baker Library. Marcus A. 
McCorison of that library has as- 
sisted this compiler in bringing 
Frey’s and West’s work up to date 
and noting the additional materials 
since collected. 

Six subheads have been used. 
The first cites books which Menck- 
en has written, edited, selected, 
translated, and collaborated upon. 
The second, Prefaces and Fore- 
words, contains those works in 
which Mencken’s introductory es- 
says appeared, while the third, Con- 
tributions to Other Books, lists 
works containing Mencken’s let- 
ters, poems, essays and quotations. 
Pamphlets and _ Broadsides, the 
fourth division, also carries similar 
material by Mencken as does the 
fifth section, Undated Pamphlets. 
Books and Pamphlets carrying ma- 
terials on Mencken closes the bib- 
liography. 
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Alphonso Smith. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1923. “General Character of 
American English,” pp. 211-221. 

The Bookman Anthology of Essays 
edited by John Farrar. New York: 
George H. Doran & Co., 1923. 
“Mr. Mencken Replies,” pp. 23- 
26. 

A Round-Table in Poictesme by Don 
Bregenzer and Samuel Lovemen. 
Privately printed, 1924. “The Style 
of Cabell,” pp. 34-39. 

Criticism in America: Its Function and 
Status. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1924. “Criticism of Criti- 
cism of Criticism,” pp. 101-114. 

The Borzoi: Record Ten Years of Pub- 
lishing. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1925. “Memorandum,” pp. 
67-70. 

Readings from The American Mercury 
edited by Grant C. Knight. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926. 
“Four Essays,” pp. 57-78. 

Seven Famous Reprints. New York: 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 
1927. “Americanism,” pp. 123-145. 

Three Years: 1924-1927. New York: 


American Mercury, 1927. ‘“Post- 
script,” p. 27. (Signed) . 

Morrow’s Almanack by Burton Ras- 
coe. New York: William Morrow 
& Co., 1928. “From the Journal of 
a Voyage to Hoboken, N. J.,” pp. 
23-28. 

Havelock Ellis by Joseph Ishill. Berke- 
ley Heights, N. J.: Oriole Press, 
1929. “Havelock Ellis: The Most 
Admirable Englishman of His 
Time,” pp. 45-56. 

Living Philosophies. New York: Simon 
& Schuster, 1931. “My View,” pp. 
179-193. 

The New Republic Anthology, 1915- 
1935. New York: Dodge Publish- 
ing Co., 1936. “Meditation in E 
Minor,” pp. 67-73. 

Stories for Men by Charles Grayson. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1936. 
“The Cook’s Victory,” pp. 27-36. 

The Sunpapers of Baltimore, 1837- 
1937 by Gerald W. Johnson, Frank 
R. Kent, H. L. Mencken, Hamil- 
ton Owens. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1937. Chapters. XI to 
XVIII. 

Breaking into Print by Elmer Adler. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1937. “On Breaking into Type,” 
pp. 139-146. 

Problems in Prose by Paul Haines. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1938. “Tall Talk,” pp. 76-83. 

Men, Women and Marriage by C. 
Kent Wright. London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1939. Three 
quotations from Mencken’s Jn De- 
fense of Women. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Quarter Century by 
Elmer Adler. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1942. “Man of Let- 
ters,” pp. 24-41. 

The American Mercury Reader, 1924- 
44. New York: The American 
Mercury, 1943. “William Jennings 
Bryan,” pp. 45-49, 
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The Avon Annual by Whit Burnett. 
New York: Avon Book Co., 1944. 
“Winter Voyage,” pp. 71-76. 

North, East, South, West by Charles 
Lee. New York: Howell, Soskin 
& Co., Inc. 1945. “Valentino,” 
pp. 190-193. 

For Loving a Book: Further News Ad- 
ventures among Bins and Biblio- 
philes by Charles Honce. Mount 
Vernon: The Golden Eagle Press, 
1945. “Mr. Mencken Lifts His 
Baton,” with drawing of Mencken 
by Mathew Zimmer: “Why I Am 
Not A Collector,” pp. xvii-xx; 
“English War Words,” pp. 81-83; 
“A Night with H. L. Mencken,” 
pp. 84-86. 

Modern Exposition by William H. 
Davenport and Paul Bowerman. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1946. “The American Lan- 
guage,” pp. 305-314. 

Carousel for Bibliophiles: A Treasury 
of Tales, Narratives, Songs, Ept- 
grams and Sundry Curious Studies 
Relating to a Noble Theme by 
William Targ. New York: Philip 
C. Duschnes, 1947. “On Getting 
into Print,” pp. 344-349. 

American Essays by Charles B. Shaw. 
New York: American Library of 
World Literature, 1948. “The Sa- 
hara of Bozart,” pp. 117-128. 

Philologica: The Malone Anniversary 
Studies. Baltimore: John Hopkins 
Press, 1949. “The Birth of New 
Verbs,” pp. 313-319. 


PAMPHLETS AND BROADSIDES 

Baltimore, issued by the Baltimore 
Canned Goods Exchange in 1914 
as an invitation to that city. Con- 
tains “Good Old Baltimore.” 

A Note to Authors, seven pages signed 
by George Jean Nathan and H. L. 
Mencken, was written by Menck- 
en. 


The Creed of a Novelist, issued by the 
John Lane Company to adver- 
tise Theodore Dreiser’s book 4 
Hoosier Holiday and reprinted 
from The Smart Set, October, 
1916. 

Ireland and Her Books, issued by the 
John Lane Company to advertise 
E. A. Boyd’s Ivreland’s Literary 
Renaissance and reprinted from a 
review for the Baltimore Evening 
Sun, 1917. 

The Artist: A Satire in One Act. 1917. 

Mr. Cabell of Virginia. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Company. 
1918. 

Twelve Men by Theodore Dreiser. Is- 
sued by Boni & Liveright with a 
Mencken review reprinted from 
the New York Sun, 1918. 

Heliogabel. A German translation by 
Peter Perpentikel of Heliogabalus. 
Berlin: Theatralia Wilmersdorf, 
1920. 

The Literary Capital of the United 
States. An essay first published in 
the Nation of London, April 17, 
1920 and reprinted on the Wed- 
nesday Book Page of the Chicago 
Daily News, May 12, 1920. 

The Free-Lance Books. A four-page 
folder issued by Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, to advertise the series 
of books of that name edited 
by H. L. Mencken. Contains a 
“blurb” signed in facsimile. 1921. 

Spiritual Autopsies, issued by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., Boston. A reprint 
of an article on Gamaliel Brad- 
ford: “Literary Review” from the 
New York Evening Post. 1922. 

A Personal Word. A sixteen page pam- 
phlet on The Smart Set, 1922. 
The Smart Set: Suggestions to Our 
Visitors. Twenty-six suggestions by 

Mencken. 1923. 

The Nordic Blond Renaissance. A 
broadside from the Baltimore Eve- 
ning Sun. 1923. 
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Borzoi Broadside. Vol. III, 
“Ruth Suckow.” 1924. 
My Dear Walpole: An Open Letter. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 

1925. 

The Rewards of Virtue. Reprinted by 
the Baltimore Evening Sun, 1925. 

Mr. Mencken Reflects on Journalism. 
University of Colorado, Depart- 
ment of Journalism, June, 1925. 

H. L. Mencken on The Nation. Re- 
printed from the Baltimore Eve- 
ning Sun, July 6, 1925. 

To the Friends of The American Mer- 
cury. April 16, 1926. Concerning 
the article “Keeping the Puritans 
Pure,” an attack on the Watch and 
Ward Society in Boston. 

Sterling. A large single sheet printed 
by John Henry Nash of an essay 
on George Sterling, 1926. 

Private. A signed mimeographed letter 
explaining his action in the Hat- 
rack Case in 1926. 

James Branch Cabell. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co., 1927. 

Saturnalia. Reprint from the Baltimore 
Evening Sun, July 18, 1927. 

Editorial. Reprint from the American 
Mercury, December, 1928. 

Mr. Mencken to the Book Publishers. 
New York: American Mercury, 
1929. 

Hot Dogs. Reprint of an article in the 

Baltimore Evening Sun, Novem- 

ber 4, 1929. 

the Poor Bookseller. Chicago: 

Stanley Rose, Ltd., Hollywood, 

1930. 

The Book Trade. Reprint from the 
Baltimore Evening Sun, July 7, 
1930. 

Caribbean Caravel. No. 13. S. S. Co- 
lumbus, January 26, 1932. “Shore 
Arrangements.” 

Prospect for a Licensing Act for Balti- 
more City. From the Baltimore 
Evening Sun, 1933. 


No. 3. 


Lo, 


The Anatomy of Quackery. Reprinted 
from the Baltimore Evening Sun 
by William Feather, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1935. 

The Incomparable Physician. Reprint 
for senior class of the School of 
Medicine of the University of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco. Printed by 
T. W. McDonald, 1936. 

Tonics and Sedatives, published by Dr. 
and Mrs. Morris Fishbein for all 
their friends, 1958. On p. 17 there 
is a one-and-a-half-column sketch 
by H. L. Mencken of Max Brodel 
as a pianist. 

Notes on American Given Names, Re- 
print from Bookman’s Holiday, 
New York Public Library, 1943. 

Stare Decisis. Reprint from the De- 
cember 30, 1944 issue of The New 
Yorker. 

War Words in England. Reprint from 
American Speech, February, 1944. 

Designations for Colored Folk. Reprint 
from American Speech, October, 
1944. 

Sargent Bulletins No. 10, 70, 74. Re- 
prints of three editorials from the 
Baltimore Evening Sun: “Notes on 
a Moral War,” Triumph of De- 
mocracy,” “Quickstep to War.” 

American Profanity. Reprinted from 
American Speech, December, 1944. 

Proceedings at Testimonial Dinner on 
the Retirement of Hon. Eugene 
O’Dunne as Member of Supreme 
Bench. Reprint from the Daily 
Record, November 5, 1945. With 
photograph of Mencken; his re- 
marks, pp. 7-9. 

Bulletin on ‘Hon.’ Reprinted from 
American Speech, April, 1946. 
Vachel Lindsay. Washington: Keystone 
Press, 1947. 100 copies, signed. 


UNDATED PAMPHLETS 


Pamphlet without Title. Pleasantville, 
New York: Reader’s Digest. “Not 
an Idea Missing.” 
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The Eminent Physician. Printed by 
T. W. McDonald and Charles 
Gregory for Dorothy McDonald, 
M.D. Berkeley: The Gillick Press. 
First printed in A Book of Bur- 
lesques. 

Books. Advertisement issued by Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York. 

Henry L. Mencken. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 

Mencken at Fifty. New York: Amer- 
ican Mercury. 

A Review of “Americanism.” No pub- 
lishers imprint. 

Review of the New International En- 
cyclopaedia. Advertisement. 

What Mencken Thinks of El Paso and 
Juarez. Published by Central Cafe, 
Juarez, Mexico. 

A Pamphlet from Prejudices: Second 
Series. No imprint. 

Single sheet statement on American 
Mercury. Signed. 

Coming! Coming! To Dayton, Ten- 
nessee. Elmer Chubb, LL.D., D.D. 
A broadside by Edgar Lee Masters 
with statement by Mencken. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
ON MENCKEN 


A Literary Critic. Reprinted from 
The Christian Register, June 24, 
1920. 

H. L. Mencken by Burton Rascoe, Vin- 
cent O'Sullivan, F. C. Hender- 
son. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1920. 

Three Minus One by Berton Braley. 
New York Sun, 1920. 

Sidelights in American Literature by 
Fred Lewis Pattee. New York: 
Century Co., 1922. “Critic in C 
Major.” 

H. L. Mencken by Isaac Goldberg. 
Girard, Kansas: Haldeman Julius 
& Co., 1924. 

The Man Mencken by Isaac Goldberg. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1925. 


The Reincarnation of H. L. Mencken 
by Gustave L. van Roosebroeck. 
No imprint. 1925. 

H. L. Mencken by Ernest Boyd. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Co., 
1925. 

A Portrait Gallery of American Edi- 
tors by Doris Ulmann. New York: 
William Edwin Rudge. 1925. 

H. L. Mencken by Walter Lippmann. 
Reprint from The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, December 11, 
1926. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1926. 

A Literary Chameleon by J. D. Logan. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: privately 
printed, 1926. 

A Short View of Menckenism by J. B. 
Harrison. No. 1 of University of 
Washington Chap Books, 1927. 

Menckeniana: A Schimpflextkon. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. 
(Signed edition of 239 copies plus 
a trade edition.) 

The Superman in America by Benja- 
min de Casseres. No. 30 of Uni- 
versity of Washington Chap Books, 
1929. 

Some of Us: An Essay in Epitaphs by 
James Branch Cabell. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co., 1930. 

Mencken and Shaw: The Anatomy of 
America’s Voltaire and England's 
Other John Bull by Benjamin de 
Casseres. New York: Silas New- 
ton, 1930. 

Living Authors edited by Dilly Tante 
(Stanley J. Kunitz) . New York: H. 
W. Wilson & Co., 1931. 

The Smart Set Anthology by Burton 
Rascoe and Groff Conklin. New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1934. 

Smart Set History by Burton Rascoe. 
A reprint of the introduction to 
The Smart Set Anthology. 1934. 

Portraits and Self Portraits by George 
Schreiber. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co., 1936. A_ sketch by 
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Schreiber and three-page autobi- 
ographical note by Mencken. 
After the Genteel Tradition: American 

Writers Since 1930 by Malcolm 
Cowley. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., Inc., 1937. An article by 

Louis Kronenberger. 

A History of the Germania Club by 
D. Dieter Cunz. Baltimore, 1940. 

Author! Author! by Robert Van Gel- 
der. New York: New York Times 
Book Review. “Literature and 
Politics,” pp. 12-13. 

The Fine Library of Mark Sunstrom, 
Deceased, Baltimore, Maryland. 
New York: G. A. Baker & Com- 
pany Gallery, 1940. 

Books and Ghosts by Charles Honce. 
Mount Vernon, New York: The 


Golden Eagle Press, 1948. ““Menck- 
en vs the American Language,” 
pp. 21-24, and “A Mencken Book- 
shelf,” pp. 35-39. 

The Irreverent Mr. Mencken by Ed- 
gar Kemler. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co., 1950. 

Making a Mencken Collection by 
Bradford F. Swan. Yale Univer- 
sity Library Gazette, January, 
1950. 

Disturber of the Peace, the life of H. 
L. Mencken by William Man- 
chester. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1951. 

H. L. Mencken, A Portrait from Mem- 
ory by Charles Angoff. New York: 
Thomas Yoseloff Inc., 1956. 

Anchorage, Alaska 
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tutions, the university offers the least 
threat to the writer’s artistic integrity” 
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absolutes or truth or reality; the point 
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ization and in combining dramatic ele- 
ments naturally into a unified, bal- 
anced whole.” (A.C.H.) 
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CALLAGHAN, MORLEY 
Weaver, Robert, “A Talk with Morley 
Callaghan,” Tamarack Review, 7: 
3-29, Spring, 1958. 
Morley Callaghan disclaims a simi- 
larity to Hemingway, expounds on the 
Paris of the twenties, and discusses 
his own works. He does not have a 
“Re-current theme,” but happens to 
see life in a particular way, as every 
artist must. He is more interested in 
American and European novelists than 
in English novelists. (D.E.W.) 


CAMUS, ALBERT 
Batt, Jean, “Albert Camus: From the 
Myth to the Fall,” Meanjin, 16:411- 
19, Summer, 1957. 
“There is no doubt that Camus has a 
wonderful sense of myth. Already we 
have seen how he adapts the Sisyphe- 
an legend. Here the significance of the 
title is quite clear; the ‘fall’ is from 
the state of innocence to an awareness 
of what the nature of man really is.” 
(B.B.) 


Jones, Marion, ‘Camus’ Rebels,” 
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lation and relativity of man, .. . to 
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earlier domination by the existential- 
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possibility of innocence, and with 

death.” The Myth of Sisyphus, The 

Stranger, The Plague, The Rebel, also 

show various stages of the subtle “dia- 

lectic’ which once affirmed but now 


partly rejects the despair arising from 
the recognition of the “absurdity” of 
life. (K.W.) 


Stanford, Derek, “Albert Camus,” 
Contemporary Review, No. 1108: 
191-5, April, 1958. 

Behind Camus’ view of the world as 

empty of meaning, there is a contra- 

dicting “shoot of life” withholding him 
from complete nihilism—a “shoot” 
consisting of an unconscious will to 
live and a conscious sense of honor. 

The late novels borrow concepts from 

religion without acknowledging their 

source. (F.L.) 


CAROSSA, HANS 

Subiotto, A. V., “Hans Carossa and 
Modern German Autobiography,” 
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October, 1957. 

“Hans Carossa went towards life, un- 

like many artists, and avowedly found 
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thean picture of the cross-fertilization 

of literature and life.” (C.S.P.) 
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Ryan, Marjorie, “An Interpretation 
of Joyce Cary’s The Horse’s Mouth,” 
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“Cary in his picaresque novels is 
closer to Fielding than to any other 
eighteenth-century novelist, and he 
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of being considered essentially frivo- 
lous. We still tend to measure seri- 
ousness of purpose by seriousness of 
expression.” (W.G.F.) 
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Hispania, 41:173-80, May, 1958. 

Castillo’s survey of the short stories 
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of Coloane reveals that he has real- 
istically portrayed the landscapes and 
people of southern Chile. (A.C.H.) 


COLUM, PADRAIC 

Levy, William Turner, “Padraic 
Colum, Poet,” Literary Review, 1: 
493-504, Summer, 1958. 

Padraic Colum has suffered from be- 

ing type-cast as a master of the Irish 

fairy tale; there are many other facets 

to his work, chief among them their 

value as history. (E.T.) 
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Bowman, Sylvia E., ‘Les Heroines 
d’Henry James dans The Portrait 
of a Lady et d’Yvan Tourgueniev 
dans A la Veille,’ Etdues Anglaises, 
11:136-49, April-June, 1958. 
James was impressed by Turgenev’s 
heroines, and in Isabel Archer can be 
detected an echo of Ellen Nicholaevna 
in On the Eve. “In both novels we 
find a subject which is morally inter- 
esting, and an ideal action of renunci- 
ation which renders both heroines 
heroic. . . . Ellen like Isabel . . . is the 
center of the story: all the other char- 
acters and all the incidents are there 
only to clarify and reveal something 
further of her character.” (E.L.) 


Gathercole, Patricia M., “Giuseppe 
Ungaretti and Charles Baudelaire,” 
Italica, 25:1-10, March 1958. 

“Ungaretti’s poems are similar to his 

French predecessor’s in subject mat- 

ter” as well as in form. “Like Baude- 

laire he describes the jagged misfor- 
tunes of death against a foreboding 
background of nocturnal silence and 
solitude,” which “is enhanced by his 
masterful selection of vague images 
and subtle inner harmonies.” (V.R.) 


Hunt, Joel A., “Bert Brecht’s ‘Drei- 
groschenoper’ and Villon’s “Testa- 
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ment’.” Monatshefte, 49:273-8, Oc- 
tober, 1957. 
Accusations of servility to Villon can- 
not be sustained, as Brecht’s gift for 
selection and adaptation is a sign of 
his originality. (C.S.P.) 
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manic Review, 33:30-40, February, 
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(C.S.P.) 
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Du Gard’s Jean Barots, Les Thibault 
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Peace and Anna Karenina in their 

metaphysical search for an understand- 

ing of life. Though they differ in that 

Tolstoy sought for answers in the 

realm of the spiritual, while Du Gard 

placed confidence in the social evolu- 
tion of man, both authors share the 
belief that “a complete understanding 
of life is beyond the grasp of the hu- 
man being.” (F.J.P.) 
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mantic Anarchy,” ETC., 15:201-9, 
Spring, 1958. 

Dadaism “expressed disgust with so- 

ciety and with what it called bourgeois 

culture.” Its prose “reversed the usual 
function of communication,” seeking 
to arouse anger rather than a favor- 
able response. Like some individual 
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psychoses, the movement “culminated 
in incoherent babblings.” (W.G.F.) 


Schwartz, Kessel, “La gringa and The 
Cherry Orchard,’ Hispania, 41:51- 
5, March, 1958. 

Both Chekhov’s The Cherry Orchard 

and Florencio Sanchez’ La_ gringa 

“very clearly portray the symbolic 

struggle between progress and _ tradi- 

tion, between the materialistic and 
what one might term the poetic or 

idealistic.” (A.C.H.) 


Spector, Robert Donald, “Lagerkvist, 
Swift and the Devices of Fantasy,” 
Western Humanities Review, 12: 
75-9, Winter, 1958. 

As is demonstrated in the works of 

Swift and Lagerkvist, satires of all 

periods share common characteristics, 

principal among them the use of real- 
istically defined fantasy as the satiric 
vehicle; human unreason and social 
corruption show up readily against 
skillfully distorted backgrounds, and, 
in addition, fantasy allows the sem- 
blance of detachment and _ narration 
in essentially personal exhortations. 
(M.H.) 


Stimson, Frederick S., “Lo invisible: 
Azorin’s Debt to Maeterlinck,” His- 
panic Review, 26:64-70, January, 
1958. 

“The drama reveals a direct influence 

in the borrowing of symbols . . . This 

new treatment, this purification, of 

French symbolism, helps to make Lo 

invisible what Azorin calls superreal- 

ista.” (A.C.H.) 


CONRAD, JOSEPH 

Bantock, G. H., “Conrad’s Politics,” 
ELH, 25:122-36, June, 1958. 

Conrad does not support any political 

or social creed; what at best he finds 

admirable is “not the creed itself, but 
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the purity of motive of the person 
holding it.” (W.G.F.) 


Kreisel, Henry, “Joseph Conrad and 
the Dilemma of the Uprooted Man,” 
Tamarack Review, 7:78-85, Spring, 
1958. 

Two approaches to the problem of the 
isolated man who cuts himself off from 
society may be found in the charac- 
ters of Martin Decoud in Nostromo 
and, ten years later, Axel Heyst in 
Victory. Decoud commits suicide be- 
cause he, like Conrad, cannot find the 
answer to the dilemma. Heyst finally 
accepts his human responsibilities and, 
by making Lena fully-conscious of her- 
self, he achieves his own victory. 

(D.E.W.) 


Leavis, F. R., “Joseph Conrad,” Se- 
wanee Review, 66:179-200, Spring, 
1958. 

Conrad’s greatness as a novelist has 

been variously questioned, and it is 

necessary to review his writings, dis- 
criminating between the strong and 
the feeble; among the strong—and ne- 
glected—works is The Shadow-Line, an 
understanding of which “disposes of 
the criticism that Conrad over-simpli- 
fies the human problem, is subject to 
‘school-boy limitations’,” etc. (A.A.S.) 


Mazzotti, Giuliana, “Sul ‘metodo in- 
versivo’ di Joseph Conrad,” Rivista 
di Letterature Moderne e Com- 
parate, 2:142-6, April-June, 1957. 

Conrad’s “inversive” narrative method, 

which disregards the chronological se- 

quence of events for the inverted cause 
and effect relationships, reveals the 

“desperate search for truth . . . which 

gives unity to his works.” (V.R.) 


Moynihan, William T., “Conrad’s The 
End of the Tether: A New Reading,” 
Modern Fiction Studies, 5:173-7, 
Summer, 1958. 





“A close reading of the Tether reveals 
a slight, but clear, thematic relation- 
ship with the two previous stories, and 
provides a fine example of the use of 
mythical elements in creating an ironic- 
tragic Conradian hero.” (R.A.K.) 


CRANE, HART 
Slote, Bernice, “The Structure of Hart 
Crane’s “The Bridge’,” University of 
Kansas City Review,  24:225-8, 
Spring, 1958. 
The dominating image of this Whit- 
man-inspired poem is the curve or 
arch, implying a completed circle and 
indicating a mystical direction. The 
work celebrates the potential power 
of man—and particularly of America— 
to achieve spiritual greatness through 
identification of the self with all of 
life, this representing Crane’s idea of 
happiness and the true idea of God. 
(G.K.) 


CRITICISM 
Beharriell, Federick J., “Freud and Lit- 
erature,” Queen’s Quarterly, 65:118- 
25, Spring, 1958. 
Although some knowledge of psycho- 
analysis (apparently “the operative 
psychology of our time”) has become 
‘a necessary part of the equipment of 
the intelligent reader, . . . the study 
of the Freudian element in those au- 
thors who deliberately use the symbols 
and adopt the assumptions of psycho- 
analysis” has been unduly neglected. 
(G.M.) 


Booth, Wayne Clayson, “Straw Men 
and the Life of Criticism,” Western 
Humanities Review, 12:81-6, Winter, 
1958. 

Critics are increasingly alienating their 

readers by their contentiousness. More 

careful, sympathetic reading of one 
another by members of the critical fra- 
tcrnity would result from a_recogni- 


tion that “there may be several, per- 
haps many, critical theories true in 
their entirety, the seeming contradic- 
tion among them resulting in misun- 
derstanding.” (M.H.) 


Davies, J. C., ‘“Thibaudet and _ the 
Problem of Literary Generations,” 
French Studies, 12:113-4, April, 1958. 

While Alfred Thibaudet’s attempts in 

Histoire de la littérature frangaise to 

classify writers into “literary genera- 

tions” and to view literature as a proc- 
ess of growth and reaction are pro- 
vocative, his method is inherently too 
self-contradictory to be relevant when 
applied to the exclusion of traditional 
approaches to literary history. (R.A.B.) 


Krieger, Murray, “Tragedy and _ the 
Tragic Vision,” Kenyon Review, 20: 
281-99, Spring, 1958. 

An application of “Kierkegaardian 
psychoanalysis” to tragedy shows the 
“unrelieved tragic vision” as the “mod- 
ern vision,” “protestant vision,” “ro- 
mantic vision,” “heretical vision,” and 
“demoniac vision.” “The literary ob- 
session with extremity, with the excep- 
tional, may represent an attempt at 
realism ultimately more sincere and 
more authentic than the cultivation of 
the norm, of what Lionel Trilling cele- 
brates as the ‘common routine.’ ” 

(K.W.) 


Pols, Edward, “To Live at Ease Ever 
After,” Sewanee Review, 66:229-51, 
Spring, 1958. 

Behind the modern analytic philoso- 

phers of language stands Wittgenstein; 

and behind Wittgenstein,, Hume; and 
the aim of all has been to eliminate 
the very problems which seem to them 
to give rise to philosophy, and _ thus 
to repose their trust at last in ordinary 
language, “showing but not altering 
what ‘lies open to view’.” (A.A.S.) 
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Robson, W. W., “A Question of Stand- 
ards,” Spectator, No. 6780:738, June 
6, 1958. 

Recent criticism of American classics, 

as exemplified by the latest work of 

Richard Chase and Harry Levin, tends 

to be “grossly inflationary” of values 

and reputations, exhibiting a confu- 
sion between the “real” and the “his- 

toric” estimates of value. (M.H.) 


Stimson, Frederick S., “Present State 
of Studies in North American His- 
panism,” Hispania, 40:440-3, Decem- 
ber, 1957. 

Stimson surveys various categories of 

studies in the Anglo-Hispanic field. 

Williams’ The Spanish Background of 

American Literature ‘focuses attention 

on North American artistic concern 

with things Spanish.” (A.C.H.) 


Wellek, René, “Concepts of Form and 
Structure in Twentieth Century 
Criticism,” Neophilologus, 21:2-11, 
January, 1958. 

Although the inseparability and _ reci- 

procity of form and content seem well 

established in modern criticism, in 
practice a variety of emphases has re- 
sulted from this principle. In Croce, 
emphasis is on attitudes embodied in 
the work; in Valery, on formal pat- 
tern; in Read, on psychic personality; 
in Burke and Blackmur, on _psycho- 
logistic form. Ransom, Winters, and 

Tate relapse into dualism; Brooks 

stresses formal coherence. Various in- 

terpretations of “organic form” like- 
wise appear in German, Russian, 

Czech, and Polish critics, but the com- 

plete task of literary scholarship in- 

volves value judgment as well as struc- 

tural analysis. (F.J.P.) 


DOEBLIN, ALFRED 

Marcuse, Ludwig, “Alfred Doeblin,” 
German Quarterly, 31:4-5, January, 
1958. 


Doeblin, the least discovered writer of 
our times, admittedly wrote without 
trying to make a point; he was the 
most experienced, many-sided, and 
least local German writer at the turn 
of the century. (C.S.P. ) 


DRAMA 

Glicksberg, Charles I., “Depersonaliza- 
tion in the Modern Drama,” Person- 
alist, 39:158-69, Spring, 1958. 

Man’s loss of faith, an inability to be- 

lieve in himself, is the “motif which 

is sounded so disturbingly in .. . 

modern drama.” (W.T.S.) 


Graham, John, “A Tale of a Stifling 
Dog,” Tamarack Review, 7:53-67, 
Spring, 1958. 

The Australian Ray Lawler’s play, The 

Summer of the Seventeenth Doll, is 

more successful than Osborne’s Look 

Back in Anger because Lawler concen- 

trates more on characterization based 

on a well-formulated concept of the 
nature of life. As a member of the 
angry young men, John Osborne fails 
because he does not, like Lawler, por- 
tray characters who are caught in the 

“old net of passion, fear, pride, and 

delusion” that has always been the 

subject matter for great drama. 

(D.E.W.) 


Mazzara, Richard A., “Dramatic Varia- 
tions on Themes of El sombrero de 
tres picos: La zapatera prodigiosa 
and Una viuda dificil,’ Hispania, 
41:186-9, May, 1958. 

An analysis of Nalé Roxlo’s Una viuda 

dificil reveals influence of “not only 

the two versions of El sombrero de 
tres picos, but more particularly Gar- 
cia Lorca’s La zapatera prodigiosa.” 

(A.C.H.) 


Price, Lawrence M., “Uberfrendung 
and Nachwuchs in the German The- 


atre Today,” Modern Language 
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Forum, 42:146-51, December, 1957. 
Foreign drama plays a major role in 
the very active German theater. Per- 
haps the most important foreign figure 
has been Thornton Wilder. This role 
partly results from the dearth of new 
talent of German origin. (K.W.) 


Pronko, Leonard C., “Beckett, Ionesco, 
Schehade: The Avant-Garde The- 
atre,” Modern Language Forum, 42: 
118-23, December 1957. 

Beckett’s static presentation of mean- 

inglessness overwhelmed by physical 

despair, Ionesco’s comic parodies of 
the impossibility of communication, 
and Schehade’s pantheistic idealism- 

in-defeat are together developing a 

vital new “non-theatrical theatre” in 

which a “de-emphasis of the rational 
element . . . is creating myths which 

are meaningful... .” (K.W.) 


ELIOT, THOMAS STEARNS 
Gross, Harvey, “Gerontion and the 
Meaning of History,” PMLA, 73: 
299-304, June, 1958. 
In Gerontion, “historical knowledge is 
the unstable memory of man,” to be 
trusted “only if our souls are properly 
humble and our minds sufficiently in- 
structed. .. .True history is enacted 
in the arena of moral choice. . . . his- 
tory is a kind of exultant force . 
known only by its effects.” (B.K.) 


Moorman, Charles, “Myth and Organic 
Unity in The Waste Land,” South 
Atlantic Quarterly, Spring, 1958, 57: 
194-203. 

In Weston’s From Ritual to Romance 

Eliot found a perfect objective cor- 

relative to his own generalized emotion 

toward contemporary society. The 

Fisher King-Waste Land myth is ‘a 

way of controlling, or ordering, of giv- 

ing a shape and a significance’ to 

Eliot’s vision.” (W.B.B.) 
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Wilson, Edmund, “ ‘Miss Buttle’ and 
‘Mr. Eliot’,” New Yorker, 34:112- 
42, May 24, 1958. 

Eliot is a mixture of two personalities 

—a genuine writer, “whose work is of 

exceptional interest,” and a fictional 

“Mr. Eliot,” “the pillar of British cul- 

ture, and the remote, inscrutable deity 

who presides over the American aca- 
demic guild of what its members call 
criticism.” Eliot’s work is “fatally suit- 
ed to the needs of American teachers 
of courses in English.” (W.G.F.) 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Coughlan, Robert, ‘Why _ Britain’s 
Angry Young Men Boil Over,” Life, 
44:138-50, May 26, 1958. 
The AYM (Angry Young Men) have 
“so far contributed little in the way of 
major writing”; but “in their preoc- 
cupation with their private rancors,” 
they represent the decreasing feeling 
for the common good and increasing 
class and individual responsibility in 
the declining British Empire. (W.G.F.) 


Weaver, Robert, “England’s Angry 
Young Men,” Queen’s Quarterly, 65: 
183-94, Summer, 1958. 

The Angry Young Men, who can be 

divided into Mystics, Provincials and 

Radicals, “have more social than lit- 

erary significance, and most of them 

seem destined to be little more than 
an unusually noisy and pretentious 

group of minor writers.” (G.M.) 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM 
Bowling, Lawrence E., “Faulkner and 
the Theme of Innocence,” Kenyon 
Review, 20:466-87, Summer, 1958. 
“The Sound and the Fury is the ex- 
ploration of the idea of innocence” 
by a contrast of its “Puritan” distor- 
tions and its “Renaissance Humanist” 
meanings. “Faulkner allies himself 
with the humanists” and the belief in 
knowledge through “action” as well as 
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with the humanistic-Christian commit- 
ment to the “universal truth” of active 
love. (K.W.) 


Gwynn, Frederick, “Faulkner’s Raskol- 
nikov,” Modern Fiction Studies, 5: 
169-72, Summer, 1958. 

The similarities between Faulkner’s 

Quentin and Dostoevsky’s Raskolnikov 

suggest that it was in large part “the 

genius of Dostoevsky that helped re- 
lease the genius of Faulkner sometime 
between the writing of the middling 

Sartoris in 1927 and the writing of the 

masterpiece The Sound and the Fury 

in 1928.” (R.A.K.) 


Holman, C. Hugh, “The Unity of 
Faulkner’s Light In August,” PMLA, 
73:155-66, March, 1958. 

“The dim but discernable outline of 

Christ” is the organizing principle 

behind the novel’s main characters, the 

Christ who “is the suffering servant of 

Isaiah, the archetype of man struggling 

against the order and condition of 

himself and his world.” The book’s 
three distinct bodies of material are 
formal Protestant religion, sex, and 

the Negro in Southern society. (B.K.) 


O'Connor, William Van, “Rhetoric of 
Southern Writers, III: Faulkner,” 
Georgia Review, 12:83-6, Spring, 
1958. 

Use of high rhetoric and folk language 

helps account for some of Faulkner's 

greatest successes, but also helps ac- 
count for some of his recent failures. 

(W.G.F.) 


Torchiana, Donald T., ‘““The Reporter 
in Faulkner’s Pylon,’ History of 
Ideas News Letter, 4:33-9, Spring, 
1958. 

Pylon has been neglected by the critics 

primarily because of the ambiguous 

nature of the Reporter, who, at the 
same time he leads a Prufrockian ex- 


istence, acts with the zeal, compulsion, 
physical endurance, and crudeness of 
Shuman in the novel. The central criti- 
cal problem then is: How can the Re- 
porter be “weak, saintly, meddling, 
tough, protesting, and acquiescent all 
at one time”? (E.L.) 


Vickery, Olga, ‘Faulkner and the Con- 
tours of Time,” Georgia Review, 12: 
192-201. Summer, 1958. 

Faulkner’s characters who are capable 

of expiation show that “the communal 

and anonymous brotherhood of man 
can be reestablished if each man indi- 
vidually cherishes not his social but 
his human identity and accepts respon- 
sibility for all time as well as for the 
particular time into which he is born.” 
(W.G.F.) 


Vickery, Olga, ‘“Faulkner’s Mosqui- 
toes,’ University of Kansas City Re- 
view, 24:219-24, Spring, 1958. 

Although Mosquitoes is probably 

Faulkner’s weakest novel, it indicates 

some of his enduring interests: the re- 

lation of words to objects, of language 
and logic to truth, and of rituals and 
conventions to life. The characters en- 
act a “comedy of futility” which is un- 
fortunately never integrated with the 
novel’s basic themes. (G.K.) 


FICTION 
Baldanza, Frank, “Plato in Dixie,” 
Georgia Review, 12:151-67, Summer, 
1958. 
The “common denominator” that most 
adequately accounts for the similarities 
of Carson McCullers’s and Truman 
Capote’s parables about physically and 
spiritually lonely people is the appear- 
ance in their works of distinctly Pla- 
tonic conceptions of love, but they lack 
Plato’s naive assumptions about the 
rewards of persevering to achieve 
spiritual love. (W.G.F.) 
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Brumm, Ursula, “Symbolism and the 
Novel,” Partisan Review, 25:329-42, 
Summer, 1958. 

An examination of “the nature and 

function of symbols in the modern 

novel,” based on the distinction be- 
tween the “realistic’ and the “tran- 

scendent” symbol. (R.K.) 


















































Ellison, Ralph, “Change the Joke and 
Slip the Yoke,” Partisan Review, 25: 
212-22, Spring, 1958. 

It is “the human experience which is 

literature” that is of the highest im- 

portance to the Negro writer, con- 

trary to Stanley Hyman’s stress on the 
importance of the folk tradition [in 

the same issue of PR]. (R.K.) 
































Fabian, Donald L., “Action and Idea 
in Amor y pedagogia and Prometeo,” 
Hispania, 41:30-4, March, 1958. 

A comparison of Pérez de Ayala’s 

Prometeo with Unamuno’s Amor y 

pedagogia indicates ‘an obvious simi- 

larity in certain incidents of the plots.” 

But Ayala’s novelette is a thesis novel. 

“Unamuno’s novel . . . rises to a cli- 

max whose effect is essentially emo- 

tional.” (A.C.H.) 



























































Friedman, Norman, ‘What Makes a 
Short Story Short?” Modern Fiction 
Studies, 3:103-17, Summer, 1958. 

“A story may be short because its ac- 

tion is intrinsically small; or because 

its action, being large, is reduced in 
length by means of the devices of se- 
lection, scale, and/or point of view.” 

(R.A.K.) 















































Glicksberg, Charles I., “The Literature 
of Absurdity,” Western Humanities 
Review, 12:29-38, Winter, 1958. 

The modern hero discovers the ab- 

surdity of nothingness and meaningless- 

ness in his search for reality and pur- 
pose; thus, contemporary writers such 
as Sartre and Camus strive to find 
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methods of conveying the absurd in 
tragic terms. (M.H.) 


Hirsch, Walter, ‘““The Image of the 
Scientist in Science Fiction: A Con- 
tent Analysis,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 63:506-12, March, 1958. 

“The contemporary authors who may 

be considered spokesmen of the sci- 

entific ethos have lost the sanguine be- 
lief in the omnipotence of science held 

by their predecessors.” (W.G.F.) 


Howarth, Herbert, ‘Pieces of History,” 
Critique: Studies in Modern Fiction, 
2:54-64, Spring-Summer, 1958. 

The problems of handling mythic ma- 

terials in fiction are illustrated by the 

anti-natural, pedagogic style that Rex 

Warner employs and the tangled, frag- 

mentary, ‘image-filled style that Peter 

Vansittart employs to mimic the con- 

fusion of this and all epochs. (W.G.F.) 


Hurrell, John D., “Class and Con- 
science in John Braine and Kingsley 
Amis,” Critique: Studies in Modern 
Fiction, 2:39-52, Spring-Summer, 
1958. 

John Braine “treats as tragedy a young 

man’s desire to control his own destiny, 

and his achievement of this ambition 
at the expense of integrity,” whereas 

Kingsley Amis “treats the same desire 

as comedy, allowing his hero to achieve 

success without losing his sense of 

proportion.” (W.G.F.) 


Hyman, Stanley Edgar, “The Folk 
Tradition,” Partisan Review, 25: 
196-211, Spring, 1958. 

A discussion of a group of Negro 

writers in their relation to “two forms 

of Negro folk literature: the folk tale 

and the blues.” (R.K.) 


Kirsner, Robert, “Spain in the Novels 
of Cela and Baroja,” Hispania, 41: 
39-41, March, 1958. 
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“In the novels of Baroja and Cela 
Spain is conceived as a living abyss in- 
to which characters are flung to 
struggle and eventually to evaporate.” 
Kirsner analyzes this concept in 
Baroja’s El mundo es ansi and La 
busca and in Cela’s La familia de Pas- 
cual Duarte and La colmena. (A.C.H.) 


Morrissette, Bruce, ‘Surfaces et struc- 
tures dans les romans de Robbe- 
Grillet,” French Review, 31:364-369, 
April, 1958. 

Robbe-Grillet provides a truly new and 

important solution to the perpetual 

question of literary symbolism: an 
elaboration of structures that have 
meaning. . . . The literary reality of 

Robbe-Grillet is there before signify- 

ing something else, and it remains en- 

tirely there in the process of signify- 

ing something else. (D.H.) 


FITZGERALD, F. SCOTT 
Morris, Wright, “The Ability to Func- 
tion. Fitzgerald: The Function of 
Nostalgia,” New World Writing, 13: 
34-43, June, 1958. 
Fitzgerald was a victim of the all- 
American cult of nostalgia. The artist 
in him eventually realized the absurd- 
ity of this nostalgia and showed self- 
awareness in The Crack-Up; but the 
discovery came too late because “the 
man within had died of nostalgia.” 
(W.G.F.) 


Stanton, Robert, ‘“‘ ‘Daddy’s Girl’: Sym- 
bol and Theme in Tender Is The 
Night,” Modern Fiction Studies, 4: 
136-42, Summer, 1958. 

Tender is the Night “contains a large 


number of ‘incest-motifs’,” which, 
properly understood, take on symbolic 
value and contribute to the thematic 
unity of the novel.” (R.A.K.) 


FORD, FORD MADOX 
Scott-James, R. A., “Ford Madox Ford 


When He Was Hueffer,” South At- 

lantic Quarterly, 57:236-53, Spring, 

1958. 
In addition to presenting ten letters 
from Ford, the author recalls the Ford 
he knew for thirty-five years and indi- 
cates the kind of man Ford was: “The 
central necessity of his being . . . was 
to . . shape his experience into pat- 
terns to convey . . . his vision, as beau- 
tifully as possible.” (W.B.B.) 


FORSTER, EDWARD MORGAN 
Hall, James, ‘Forster's Family Re- 
unions,” ELH, 25:50-68, March, 
1958. 
“Forster in every novel but one uses 
a sense of family continuity to make 
reconciliation with the adult world 
possible. A conservatism about the 
family sustains his liberalism about in- 
stitutions.” (W.G.F.) 


Klingopulos, G. D., “E. M. Forster's 
Sense of History: and Cavafy,” Es- 
says in Criticism, 8:156-65, April, 
1958. 

The “Hellenism” of Forster's earlier 

works was “a nostalgia for blessed 

simplicity.” The important meeting 
with Cavafy, after Forster’s stay in 

India, produced a Hellenism which 

recognized and accepted complexity. 

(D.B.D.) 


FRANK, WALDO 
Bittner, William, “Waldo Frank as 
Novelist,” Literary Review, 1:478- 
84, Summer, 1958. 
Though he did not perfect it and there 
are serious flaws in his writing, Waldo 
Frank created a new form for the 
novel. His theme is highly pertinent to 
our time: “man achieves wholeness” 
through awareness as it leads to action 
in his “role as digit of the cosmos.” 
(E.T.) 
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Willingham, John R., “The Achieve- 
ment of Waldo Frank,” Literary Re- 
view, 1:465-77, Summer, 1958. 

Frank’s writings have been classified as 

stream-of-consciousness, naturalism, 

poetic realism, proletarianism, etc., 
but none of these successfully describes 
his work as a whole. His final ideal 
was to make America “more conscious 
of her role in pointing the way to 
man’s cosmic destiny.” (E.T.) 


FRENCH LITERATURE 

NOTE: Since the contents of the two 
magazines annotated below were de- 
signed to be read as general surveys 
of contemporary French literature 
rather than as compilations of inde- 
pendent articles, they can be most sat- 
isfactorily treated from the _biblio- 
graphical viewpoint as a unit. 


Le ‘Nouveau Roman, Esprit, 7-8:1- 
119, July-August, 1958. 


A special section of this issue devoted 
to a discussion of the “new novel.” 
Included are critical pieces on Samuel 
Beckett, Michel Butor, Jean Cayrol, 


Marguerite Duras, Jean Lagrolet, 
Robert Pinget, Alain Robbe-Grillet, 
Nathalie Sarraute, Claude Simon, 
Kateb Yacine—also studies which at- 
tempt to define certain aspects of the 
“new novel.” (E.L.) 


Poetry Since the Liberation, Yale 
French Studies, 21, Spring-Summer, 
1958. 

The entire issue is devoted to a variety 

of discussions of recent poetry and 

poetic trends. Included are articles on 

Lucien Becker, Jean Grosjean, Renee 

Rivet, Joyce Mansour, Yvonne Car- 

outch, Geo Norge, Saint John Perse, 

Rene Char, Aragon, Edmond Fileg. 

There are also studies of recent Ger- 

man, Spanish and Italian poetry. 

(E.L.) 


FROST, ROBERT 

Cook, Reginald L., “Emerson and 
Frost: A Parallel of Seers,” New 
England Quarterly, 31:200-17, June, 
1958. 

The two New Englanders are com- 

pared and contrasted in terms of tem. 

perament and ideology; in terms of 

the tone, technique, and images of 

their poetry; and in terms of Frost's 

knowledge of and admiration for Em- 

erson’s writings. (W.T.S.) 


Montgomery, Marion, “Robert Frost 
and His Use of Barriers: Man vs 
Nature toward God,” South Atlantic 
Quarterly, Summer, 1958, 57:339-53. 

Frost’s poetry is essentially concerned 

with barriers—the barriers between 

man and the natural world, between 
man and man. Frost’s view of man’s 
nature is always consistent: those men 
who demand justice will receive it; 
those who through faith and reason 
move toward understanding may ex- 
pect God’s mercy. (W.B.B.) 


GALLEGOS, ROMULO 
Welsh, Louise, “The Emergence of 
Romulo Gallegos as a Novelist and 
Social Critic,” Hispania, 40:444-9, 
December, 1957. 
“With the publication of his first 
novel, El Ultimo Solar, it was apparent 
to the author that he had found his 
true medium of expression. . . Here 
Gallegos sets the pattern for the social 
criticism which he has written into 
so many of his other novels, and at 
the same time he estabilshes the model 
for many of his heroes.” (A.C.H.) 


GERMAN LITERATURE 

Exner, Richard, “Essays von Thomas 
Mann und Hugo v. Hofmannsthal,” 
German Quarterly, 30:145-57, May, 
1957. 

Essays are essential parts in the works 

of Mann and Hofmannsthal and 
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should be treated as such. Their es- 
says on Lessing are compared and the 
essay in German literature is discussed. 
(C.S.P.) 


GIDE, ANDRE 

Bonheim, Jean and Helmut, “Structure 
and Symbolism in Gide’s La Porte 
etrotte,’ French Review, 31:487-97, 
April, 1958. 

La Porte etroite is not a book “which 

analysis can dispose of in a few pages.” 

This is to slight “the intricate texture 

of this short novel, which surely ranks 

as one of the finest examples of twen- 

tieth-century fiction.” (D.H.) 


Gide, Andre, “Advice to a Young 
Writer,” London Magazine, 5:11-17, 
May, 1958. 

(A miscellany of ‘advice’ encompass- 

ing a variety of subject—work habits, 

health, drawing rooms.) (D.B.D.) 


Harvey, Lawrence E., “The Utopia of 
Blindness in Gide’s Symphonie Pas- 
torale,” Modern Philology, 55:188- 
97, February, 1958. 

Though the Symphonie Pastorale os- 

tensibly belongs to Gide’s later “‘self- 

critical” period, the work nevertheless 
was conceived years earlier, during the 
time of Les Nourritures terrestres, and 
the earlier utopian theme persists in 
the later work, a theme “based on anti- 
intellectualism symbolized by physical 
blindness.” (A.A.S.) 


GIRAUDOUX, JEAN 

Inskip, Donald P., “Some Notes on the 
First Production of Jean Giraudoux’s 
Siegfried (May 3rd, 1928) .” French 
Studies, 12:143-6, April, 1958. 

The text used by Louis Jouet for his 

production of Giraudoux’s Siegfried 

differs slightly from the Ides et Cal- 

endes (1945) edition of the play. The 

omissions and additions give the play 


more “theatricality”; they make the 
play a better vehicle for accomplished 
actors. (R.A.B.) 


Inskip, Donald P., “The Stylist in the 
Theatre. Some Remarks on a Pas- 
sage of Jean Giraudoux’s Sieg- 
fried,” Modern Language Review, 
53:218-21, April, 1958. 

A collation of the various extant ver- 

sions of a single passage in a Girau- 

doux play reveals how he was con- 
stantly “polishing, re-shaping, simply- 
fying” the dialogue of his characters. 

(W.T.S.) 


GREENE, GRAHAM 

T. H., “‘The Potting Shed,’ Figmen- 
tum Fidei,” Dublin Review, 475:71- 
3, Spring, 1958. 

“To construct a plot in which a single 

incident can make frauds of a sceptic 

and a priest may be artistically allur- 

ing; it is fortunately theologically 

false.” (W.T.S.) 


GUIRALDES, RICARDO 
Weiss, G. H., “Argentina, the Ideal of 
Ricardo Giiiraldes,” Hispania, 41: 
149-53, May, 1958. 
“Giiraldes’ novels and short stories 
constitute a panorama of Argentina 
in evolution. Giiiraldes’ interest lies 
not in the portrayal and characteriza- 
tion of individuals, but in the selec- 
tion of those traits which are the com- 
mon denominator of all men in a 
broad region, core of the Argentine 
nationality, the Pampa.” (A.C.H.) 


HEBREW LITERATURE 
Klausner, Joseph, “An Old-New Lit- 
erature in an Old-New Land,” Lit- 
erary Review, 1:261-74, Spring, 1958. 
The Hebrew language has only be- 
come a living written language again 
since the middle of the nineteenth 
century. It is amazing, therefore, to 
see the roster of writers using it and 
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the number of books and magazines 
published in it. It is interesting to 
note especially the number of Israeli 
women writing in Hebrew, since in 
past times this language was forbid- 
den to women. (E.T.) 


HEMINGWAY, ERNEST 

Morris, Wright, “The Ability to Func- 
tion. Hemingway: The Function of 
Style,” New World Writing, 13:43- 
51, June, 1958. 

“As the style of Faulkner grew out of 

his rage—out of the impotence of his 

tage—the style of Hemingway grew 

out of the depth and nuance of his dis- 

enchantment.” (W.G.F.) 


HESSE, HERMANN 
Freedman, Ralph, “Romantic Imagi- 
nation: Hermann Hesse as a Mod- 
ern Novelist,” PMLA, 73:275-84, 
June, 1958. 
Hesse is “both a moralist obsessed with 
the contradictions inherent in his time 
and an artist determined to present 
these contradictions as they are im- 
mediately reflected in the human self. 
. . . The resolution of conflict, ulti- 
mately in mystical vision or aesthetic 
imagination, is Hesse’s most consistent 
romantic theme .. .” (B.K.) 


Middleton, J. C., “Hermann Hesse’s 


Morgenlandfahrt,’ Germanic Re- 
view 32:297-310, December, 1957. 
“In Die Morgenlandfahrt Hesse was 
recreating themes and figures out of 
his earlier writings into a _ concise 
verbal representation of the essentials 


of his own mental history.” (C.S.P.) 


HILLYER, ROBERT 

Hillyer, Robert, “Forty Years of Writ- 
ing,” Literary Review, 1:389-406, 
Summer, 1958. 

[The author reminisces about his vari- 

ous writings, and about magazines, edi- 

tors and writers he has known.] (E.T.) 


“Robert Hillyer as Correspondent,” 
Literary Review, 1:407-24, Summer, 
1958. 

[Letters dating from 1918 to 1956, writ- 

ten to his mother, a younger poet, 

Louis Kent, and Dr. Thomas H. John- 

son, editor of Emily Dickinson’s work.] 

(E.T.) 


Scott, Winfield Townley, “Robert 
Hillyer, a Poet’s First Forty Years,” 
Literary Review, 1:431-40, Summer, 
1958. 

Hillyer as a lyricist has been neglect- 

ed; much of his work is of equal excel- 

lence with acknowledged lyrical work 
in traditional form written a genera- 
tion before or a generation after him. 

(E.T.) 


HUCH, RICARDA 
Zerner, Marianne, “Zu Ricarda Huchs 
Erzahlungskunst,” German Quarter- 
ly, 31:24-32, January, 1958. 
Comparison of Von den Kénigen und 
der Krone and Aus Bimbos Seelen- 
wanderungen illustrates Huch’s orig- 
inality in the writing of Novellen and 
her failure in the creation of novels. 
(C.S.P.) 


IBSEN, HENRIK 
Bergholz, Harry, “Autopsy on Solness,” 
Literature and Psychology, 8:3-5, 
Winter, 1958. 
Two main conclusions can be reache? 
after tracing the main currents of 
criticism of The Master Builder: the 
play has been variously interpreted on 
four levels, biographical, psychological, 
philosophical-religious, and __ stylistic; 
the play has become the focal center 
for critical scrutiny of Ibsen’s later 
works. (R.A.B.) 


IONESCO, EUGENE 

Kitchen, Lawrence, ‘“Theatre—Nothing 
but Theatre: The Plays of Ionesco,” 
Encounter, 10:39-42, April, 1958. 
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An examination of Ionesco’s “props” 
helps us to understand the effect he 
is after—a unity of the heard and the 
seen. (D.B.D.) 


JAMES, HENRY 
Bewley, Marius, “Henry James and 
‘Life’,” Hudson Review, 11:167-85, 
Summer, 1958. 
James did not employ the international 
theme merely to play one set of na- 
tional mores against another. Europe 
is made to act upon Americans as a 
catalyst; in the reaction they may dis- 
cover the “personal fulfillment which 
is life,” though the discovery usually 
involves not active living but “a more 
deeply sensitized consciousness of the 
possibilities.” (M.H.) 


DeFalco, Joseph M., “The Great Good 
Place: A Journey into the Psyche,” 
Literature and Psychology, 8:18-20, 
Spring, 1958. 

A Jungian analysis of James’ The 

Great Good Place reveals the use of 

a dream sequence which projects 

James’ protagonist into ~a— journey 

ugh the unconscious; aided by 
symbolic allusions, the story’s action 
evolves through the traditional life- 

death-rebirth pattern. (R.A.B.) 


Edel, Leon, and Lyell H. Power, Eds., 
“Henry James and the Bazaar Let- 
ters,” Bulletin of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, 62:75-103, February. 
1958. 

[Letters written between 1904 and 

1909 by James to Elizabeth Judson, 

editor of Harper's Bazaar about his 

“pot boiling” contributions to the 

magazine and his participation in the 

composite novel The Whole Family.] 

(W.G.F.) 


Gass, William H., “The High Bru- 
tality of Good Intentions,” Accent, 
18:62-71, Winter, 1958. 
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The particular achievement of James 
is his finding a form for his awareness 
of moral issues, reflected in an in- 
creasing scrupulosity of style: precision 
of definition, respect for nuance, tone, 
and so on. “In nearly all the works 
of his maturity his theme is the evil 
of human manipulation.” (B.K.) 


Krause, Sindey J., “James’s Revisions 
of the Style of The Portrait of a 
Lady,” American Literature, 30:67- 
88, March, 1958. 

“The similarities between the late style 
and the late revisions, along with styl- 
istic similarities between James’s early 
and later revisions, suggest a funda- 
mental continuity in his development 
which becomes obscured by the tend- 
ency to group his work in periods.” 

(W.G.F.) 


Powers, Lyall H., “James’s The Tragic 
Muse—Ave Atque Vale,” PMLA, 73: 
270-4, June, 1958. 

The Tragic Muse is “the metaphorical 

expression of James’s attitude on bid- 

ding farewell to the novel and hail to 
the theater.” He feared “that he might 
suffer irremediably as an artist by ‘pot- 
boiling’ for the theater,” but he trust- 
ed “that an exalted and ultimate in- 
spiration .. . would enable him to con- 
tinue being an artist...” (B.K.) 


Slabey, Robert M., “Henry James and 
‘The Most Impressive Convention 
in All History’,” American Litera- 
ture, 30:89-102, March, 1958. 

“A careful evaluation of the evidence 

reveals that James’s interest in and at- 

traction towards Catholicism is some- 
thing more specific and personal than 
most commentators would admit and 
something less central and pervading 
than Graham Greene would claim.” 
(W.G.F.) 


Stafford, William T., “James Examines 





Shakespeare: Notes on the Nature 

of Genius,” PMLA, 73:123-8, March, 

1958. 
James’ reviews of Shakespearean pro- 
ductions, his preface to The Tempest 
and his “The Birthplace” illuminate 
his critical attitude toward literary 
genius and reveal how Shakespeare 
inspired him to create. “The Birth- 
place” shows four unconventional at- 
titudes towards literary greatness: that 
of the artistic, purely critical, public, 
and domestic mind. (B.K.) 


Stallman, R. W., “Who Was Gilbert 
Osmond?” Modern Fiction Studies, 
5:127-35, Summer, 1958. 

“My thesis is that one of his inspirers 

was Henry B. Brewster and that his 

germinal connection with Gilbert Os- 
mond dominates all other potential in- 
spirers including Francis Boott.” 

(R.A.K.) 


Tilford, John E., “James, the Old In- 
truder,” Modern Fiction Studies, 5: 
157-64, Summer, 1958. 

An examination of The Ambassadors 

“indicates that the center is by no 

means always kept within the ‘hero’s 

compass’ and that often the novel does 
pass ‘outside the circle of his thought.’ 

Quite frequently the author interposes 

‘with a vision of his own,’ and he has 

not, like a playwright, vanished alto- 

gether.” (R.A.K.) 


JOYCE, JAMES 

Aitken, D. J. F., “Dramatic Archetypes 
in Joyce’s Exiles,” Modern Fiction 
Studies, 4:42-52, Spring, 1958. 


The symbols in Exiles fall naturally- 


into dramatic patterns which carry the 
main burden of thematic exposition: 
that of the artist vis-a-vis his native 
land, and that of the (artist’s) spirit 
seeking embodiment through union 
with others. (R.A.K.) 


Anderson, Chester G., “James Joyce's 
‘Tilly’,”) PMLA, 73:285-98, June, 
1958. 

The imagery, symbolism and meaning 

of Joyce’s poem “Tilly” is thoroughly 

analyzed. The drover is identified as 

Cranly, the betrayer of Stephen Dae- 

dalus (the “I’”). Cranley’s role in the 

Portrait, in Stephen Hero, in Ulysses 

is explored. (B.K.) 


Beebe, Maurice and Walton Litz, 
“Criticism of James Joyce: A Select- 
ed Checklist with an Index to 
Studies of Separate Works,”” Modern 
Fiction Studies, 4:71-99, Spring, 1958. 


Bierman, Robert, “ ‘White and Pink 
Elephants’: Finnegans Wake and the 
Tradition of ‘Unintelligibility’,” 
Modern Fiction Studies, 4:62-70, 
Spring, 1958. 

In the oxen of the sun episode in 

Ulysses, Joyce not only lists his own 

future work as the culmination of his 

“History of English Literature” but, 

in a context of cultural decay and 

drunken speech, also anticipates the 
charges of his critics: (1) it breaks 
with all tradition; and (2) it is unin- 

telligible. (R.A.K.) 


Hayman, David, “From Finnegans 
Wake: A Sentence in Progress,” 
PMLA, 73:136-54, March, 1958. 

Hayman studies, from Joyce manu- 

scripts, the thirteen-odd stages of the 

development of a sentence from Fin- 
negans Wake to provide insight into 

Joyce’s “artistic method” and into the 

meaning of Book III.” (B.K.) 


Kaye, Julian B., “The Wings of Dae- 
dalus: Two Stories in Dubliners,” 
Modern Fiction Studies, 4:31-41, 
Spring, 1958. 

Even so early a story as “An encount- 

er” is “echt Joyce” and by the time 
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Joyce wrote “The Dead” “he was al- 
ready at the height of his powers.” 
(R.A.K.) 


Kenner, Hugh, “Prometheus’ Diary,” 
Prairie Schooner, 32:14-20, Spring, 
1958. 

“Letters of James Joyce .. . isn’t an 

exciting compilation. It is the record 

of what one man suffered while he got 
four books written the way they need- 

ed to be, and published.” (D.H.) 


Litz, Walter, “Joyce’s Notes for the 
Last Episode of Ulysses,’ Modern 
Fiction Studies, 4:3-20, Spring, 1958. 

The note sheets for the last seven epi- 

sodes of Ulysses show how Joyce 

worked to assure that patterns and re- 
lationships already visualized by him 
reached their preordained position in 

the text. (R.A.K.) 


Redford, Grant, “The Role of Struc- 
ture in Joyce’s Portrait,” Modern 
Fiction Studies, 4:21-30, Spring, 1958. 

“The present paper proposes to show 

the book’s themes—Search and Rebel- 

lion—are made meaningful through 
structure, and how the structure is the 
embodiment of an artistic proposition 
proclaimed by the central character 
himself as being basic to a work of 
art.” (R.A.K.) 


Russell, H. K., “The Incarnation in 
Ulysses,’ Modern Fiction Studies, 4: 
53-61, Spring, 1958. 

Stephen and Bloom come to accept 

the world and the flesh as the medium 

in which and through which they must 
conduct their lives. The central theme 
embraces the mystery of the Incarna- 

tion. (R.A.K.) 


KAFKA, FRANZ 
Holland, Norman N., “Realism and 
Unrealism: Kafka’s Metamorphosis,” 


Modern Fiction Studies, 5:143-50, 
Summer, 1958. 

“Metamorphosis represents abstractions 
physically and charges physical real- 
ities with spiritual significance. Greg- 
or’s physical transformation, then 
stands for a spiritual transformation 
. . . The reader so long as he believes 
in the metamorphosis, by its very un- 
reality is driven to see the realities. . .” 
(R.A.K.) 


LARBAUD, VALERY 
Carl, Ralph F., “The Early Critical 
Writings of Valery Larbaud,” Ken- 
tucky Foreign Language Quarterly, 
5:1-11, First Quarter, 1958. 
Larbaud’s early critical writings pub- 
lished between 1908 and 1914 in La 
Phalange are significant in that these 
apprenticeship pieces helped him find 
his vocation, and in that they called 
attention in France to such English 
and American authors as_ Henley, 
Hardy, Stevenson, Chesterton, Wells, 
Jack London, and Walt Whitman. 


(F.J.P.) 


LAWRENCE, DAVID HERBERT 
Barzun, Jacques, “Lawrence in Life 
and Letters,” Griffin, 7:4-11, Febru- 
ary, 1958. 
Although his letters belong to “the 
golden age” of letter-writing, they 
should be read for “the coloring of 
the experience we have been privi- 
leged to retrace,” and not for Law- 
rence’s ideas, which are negligible 
when divorced from his poetry and 
novels. (G.M.) 


Engel, Monroe, “The Continuity of 


Lawrence’s Short Novel,” Hudson 
Review, 11:201-9, Summer, 1958. 
Certain elements are repeated through 
Lawrence’s short novels: “The objec- 
tive and fluent style; analogy—gener- 
ally animal analogy; disordered rela- 
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tionships; the opposition of traditional 
love and a new kind of relationship 
between the sexes, dramatized by a 
contest between these forces for a 
neutral beloved; the use of magic; and 
the visionary ending, associated with 
the emergent theme of resurrection.” 
(M.H.) 


Grigson, Geoffrey, ““The Poet in D. H. 
Lawrence,” London Magazine, 5: 
66-9, May, 1958. 

In all but his best poetry Lawrence 

was involved in a theory which his 

deeper feelings contradicted. (D.B.D.) 


Smith, Grover, Jr., “The Doll-Burners: 
D. H. Lawrence and Louisa Alcott,” 
Modern Language Quarterly, 19:28- 
32, March, 1958. 

Sons and Lovers uses the sacrifice of a 

doll, apparently adapted from Little 

Men. Alcott used the episode to draw 

a moral against destructiveness; Law- 

rence used it as “a symbol of male re- 

taliation against female domestic 
ascendency.” The same sacrifice, vio- 
lence and guilt appear in Paul Morel’s 
relation to the “spiritual vampirism” 
of his mother and to the sexual failure 
with Miriam. (K.W.) 


Snodgrass, W. D., “A Rocking-Horse: 
The Symbol, the Pattern, the Way 
to Live,” Hudson Review, 11:191- 
200, Summer, 1958. 

Several “meaning-areas” of D. H. Law- 

rence’s ‘““The Rocking-Horse Winner” 

have been ignored up to now. The 
story has familial, religious, political 
implications, “but surely the sexual 
area is more basic to the story.” Com- 
parison of the story and Lawrence's 

“Pornography and Obscenity” indi- 

cates that Paul’s “mysterious ecstasy 

is not only religious, but sexual and 
onanistic. That is Paul’s ‘secret of 

secrets’. (M.H.) 


LEWIS. SINCLAIR 
Austin, Allen, “An Interview with Sin- 
clair Lewis,” University of Kansas 
City Review, 24:199-210, Spring, 
1958. 
In this interview, given in 1948, Lewis 
comments on American society, partic- 
ularly as he has viewed it in his novels, 
stressing its hypocrisy and lack of in- 
tegrity. He discusses Thoreau, Dickens, 
and Wells, the writers to whom he feels 
the greatest debt, and offers miscel- 
laneous opinions on politics and lit- 
erature. (G.K.) 


LITTLE MAGAZINES 
Fowler, Helen, “Words without Ads,” 
Approach, 28:25-8, Summer, 1958. 
In the popular magazines words have 
to be highly charged to compete with 
the blaze of colored ads that surrounds 
them. The problem faced by most 
little magazines is to select a different 
pattern of words not meant to be read 
between columns of full color. Each 
magazine that carries no advertisement 
tries to solve the problem by use of 
a particular focus or viewpoint. (A.F.) 


Gilman, Milton, “Letters from the City 
1: New York,” Odyssey, 1:17-20, 
Spring, 1958. 

[Discussion of the poetry journals cur- 

rently published in New York City: 

Phoenix, Venture, Pegasus, Poetry 

Broadside; and others with offices 

there.] (E.T.) 


LOWRY, MALCOLM 
Woodcock, George, “Malcolm Lowry’s 
Under the Volcano,’ Modern Fic- 
tion Studies, 5:151-6, Summer, 1958. 
Action is brought about by means ex- 
ternal to character. Yet certain qualities 
of the story make it, “considered as a 
prose composition apart from its psy- 
chological validity, one of the most in- 
teresting productions of the past dec- 
ades.” (R.A.K.) 
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MACHADO, ANTONIO 
Ciruti, Joan E., “Humor in the ‘Can- 
cionero Apdécrifo’ of Antonio Ma- 
chado,” Modern Language Forum, 
42:133-40, December, 1957. 
Though not characteristic of most of 
Machado’s work, his late “intellectual 
wit” shows his maturity. The use of 
incongrous images, fantastic humor 
and “intellectual shock” is a result of 
his skepticism. Because of Machado’s 
broad view, he is not “bothered with 
immortality” and religious seriousness, 
nor with tragic engagement, and there- 
fore becomes a “humorist.” (K.W.) 





MANN, THOMAS 

Erpel, Fritz, “Thomas Mann’s Knowl- 
edge of Goethe,” Germanic Review, 
°2:311-13, December, 1957. 

An attempt to prove that Mann was 

not familiar with Goethe’s first ver- 

sion of Werther. (C.S.P.) 





Mileck, Joseph, “A Comparative Study 
of ‘Die Betrogene’ and ‘Der Tod In 
Venedig,” Modern Language Forum, 
12:124-29, December, 1957. 

There are basic similarities of struc- 

ture and theme in Mann’s most famous 

and in his last novellen. The “duality 
of life and death,” the irony, and some 
of the technical elements are similar. 

Though the later story is not as “se- 

vere” on the “moral aberration” cor- 

tupt sexual longing, it too shows “‘in- 

dulgence” punished. (K.W.) 














Willson, Leslie, “Thomas Mann’s ‘Die 
vertauschten K6épfe’: The Catalyst 
of Creation,” Monatshefte, 49:313- 
21, November, 1957. 

The tale treats the themes of wickedly 

innocent seduction, the interrelated in- 

} uence of mind and body as well as 

intellect and beauty, and beguilement 

and guilt. ““The Catalyst of his imag- 
ination has combined beauty and spirit 

‘o form truth.” (C.S.P.) 
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MAO TSE-TUNG 
Ping-ti Ho, “Two Major Poems by 
Mao Tse-Tung,” Queen’s Quarterly, 
65:251-8, Summer, 1958. 
Mao Tse-Tung’s combined life of 
poetry and politics is traditional 
among Chinese statesmen. His most 
significant poetry provides “an infor- 
mal footnote on [his] unusual person- 
ality.” (G.M.) 


MAURIAC, FRANCOIS 

Liebling, A. J., ““M. Mauriac’s Auto- 
mobile,” New Yorker, 34:39-61, 
June 21, 1958. 

Since World War II, Mauriac has con- 

secrated himself to journalism and 

controversy, “the arts of the age” and 

has become “more than any other man 

in our time, the articulate conscience 

of France.” (W.G.F.) 


MISTRAL, GABRIELA 

Dinamarca, Salvador, “Gabriela Mis- 
tral y su obra poética,” Hispania, 
41:48-50, March, 1958. 

A survey of the poetic works of Gabri- 

ela Mistral reveals that “Desolacion is 

the best: because of its sincerity, the 

nobility of its sentiments, the vigor 

of its expression and the purity of its 

language.” (A.C.H.) 


MITCHELL, MARGARET 

Drake, Robert Y., Jr., “Tara Twenty 
Years After,” Georgia Review, 12: 
142-50, Summer, 1958. 

Gone with the Wind lacks the sub- 

tlety of presentation of Young's, Faulk- 

ner’s or Warren’s Civil War novels, 

but “its very lack of subtlety and self- 

consciousness is in its favor.” (W.G.F.) 


MONTHERLANT, HENRY DE 

Chiaromonte, Nicola, ‘‘Montherlant e 
il gusto del rigore,” Il Mondo, 10: 
14, May 27, 1958. 

Montherlant’s ethical axiom, “to re- 

main superior and thus in a certain 











sense apart from himself, lucid at the 
cost of falling into the delirium of 
solitary pride” also “dominates his the- 
atre, inspires its themes and makes of 
his heroes types of obsessives of se- 
verity, of rigor.” (V.R.) 


MOORE, GEORGE 

Acton, Harold, “George Moore and 
the Cunard Family,” London Maga- 
zine, 5:54-7, March, 1958. 

The letters of Moore to Lady Cunard 

reflect the inspiration she was for the 

writer. (D.B.D.) 


MOORE, MARIANNE 

Stapleton, Laurence, “Marianne Moore 
and the Element of Prose,” South 
Atlantic Quarterly, Summer, 1958, 
57:366-374. 

Largely concerned with her contem- 

poraries, Marianne Moore’s prose is 

special: its strength derives from en- 

lightened knowledge; its weakness is 

in too few concessions to the reader. 

(W.B.B.) 


MORGAN, CHARLES 
Duffin, Henry Charles, “Charles Mor- 
gan’s Novels,” Contemporary Re- 
view, No. 1107:123-8, March, 1958. 
Morgan’s novels, shamefully neglected, 
present a world good and beautiful, a 
world of intellectuals in which love 
and sex are important and humor not 
at all, where everything is significant 
and life has spiritual dimensions. In 
some of the novels the passion is sen- 
sual; in others, it is overlaid with 
poetry and philosophy. (F.L.) 


MUIR, EDWIN 

Carruth, Hayden, “An Appreciation of 
Muir,” Prairie Schooner, 32:148-53, 
Summer, 1958. 

“This is not a review, but a tribute. 

. . . Muir is his own poet, he needs 

no comparisons, and if his work does 

not quite attain the superexcellence of 
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Yeats, its qualities nevertheless are 
enough to ensure its durability.” 
(D.H.) 


MUSIL, ROBERT 
Braun, W., “Musil’s Siamese Twins,” 
Germanic Review, 33:41-52, Febru- 
ary, 1958. 
By means of a highly experimental 
solution, Musil recreates that ancient 
state of Gleichnis and metaphor and 
the unity between reality and imagina- 
tion which man has lost in modern 
times. His symbolic solution for the 
dilemma of our own generation makes 
his work one of the most daring and 
speculative novels of our time. (C.S.P.) 


O’CONNOR, FLANNERY 

Hart, Jane, “Strange Earth, the Stories 
of Flannery O’Connor,” Georgia Re- 
view, 12:215-22, Summer, 1958. 





















Flannery O’Connor’s works have the | 


grotesque stamp of the 
Gothic school, yet there is “a strong 
sense of rich red-clay reality underly- 
ing and reinforcing all her work.” 
(W.G.F.) 


PALACIO VALDES, ARMANDO 

Childers, J. Wesley, “Sources of Pa- 
lacio Valdés’ ‘Las burbujas’,” His- 
pania, 41:181-5, May, 1958. 

The principal sources of Palacio Val- 

dés’ short story, “Las budbujas,” “are 

found in variants of the ancient Gre- 

cian legend about the cranes of Ibycus, 


Southern | 


which reappear in Arabic, general | 


European, and Spanish folklore.” 
(A.C.H.) 


PARDO, BAZAN, EMILIA 

Knox, Robert B., “Artistry and Bal- 
ance in La madre naturaleza,’ His- 
pania, 41:64-70, March, 1958. 

Analysis of Pardo Bazan’s La madre 

naturaleza reveals that “it consists ol 

a well-balanced blend of varied ele- 
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ments and that naturalism, though an 
important ingredient, is hardly a domi- 
nant one.” (A.C.H.) 






PASTERNAK, BORIS 

Frank, Victor S., “The Meddlesome 
Poet: Boris Pasternak’s Rise to 
Greatness,” Dublin Review, 475:49- 
58, Spring, 1958. 

nt | The artistic integrity revealed in Pas- 

nd | ternak’s life and poetry speaks well 

ia- | for the quality of his only full-length 

rm | novel, Dr. Zhivago, soon to be trans- 

he | lated into English. (W.T-S.) 








nd | Hayward, Max, “Pasternak’s Dr. Zhi- 
P) vago,” Encounter, 10:38-48, May, 
1958. 

Dr. Zhivago presents a contrast be- 
ies | tween the typical Russian obyvatel 
Re. | (the person who is indifferent to poli- 

tics but whose submission is yet re- 
the | Silient and whose passivity preserves 
1m | integrity of judgment) and the fanatic. 
ng | (D.B.D.) 
rly- 

PEREZ DE AYALA, RAMON 

Fabian, Donald L., “Pérez de Ayala 

and the Generation of 1898,” His- 
pania, 41:154-9, May, 1958. 


Pa- | Fabian examines Pérez de Ayala’s 


jis. | early novels and finds the generational 
preoccupation with Spain’s decadence 
Jal- | in politics, religion and literature. 
are (A.C.H.) 
Te- 
cus, | Fabian, Donald L., “The Progress of 
ral | the Artist: A Major Theme in the 
Early Novels of Pérez de Ayala,” 
Hispanic Review, 26:108-16, April, 
1958. 
' Ayala’s Tinieblas en las cumbres, 
Bal- | 4. M.D. G., La pata de la raposa, and 
His- \ Troteras y danzaderas present the de- 
velopment of the artist in three phases 
dre | from egotism (“forms”) through arid- 
-of | ity (“clouds”) to maturity (“norms”) . 
ele. | (A.C.HL) 
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PEREZ GALDOS, BENITO 
Obaid, Antonio H., “La Mancha en 

los Episodios nacionales de Galdés,” 

Hispania, 41:42-7, March, 1958. 
The association of La Mancha with 
Don Quixote is seen in the quixotic 
characters of Galddés. “The preoccu- 
pation in landscape and its effects on 
conduct, which so greatly interested 
the writers of the Generation of ’98 al- 
ready appears some years before in 
Galdés’ Episodios.” (A.C.H.) 


POETRY 
Beattie, Munro, “Poetry Chronicle,” 
Queen’s Quarterly, 65:313-20, Sum- 
mer, 1958. 
A review of the poetry of the past year 
confirms two earlier notions: 1) 
“poetry is being better written in 
Canada than ever before”; and 2) 
“cosmopolitanism has prevailed, [for] 
less Canadian poetry has appeared of 
late than in any other period since 
1925.” (G.M.) 


Blume, Bernhard, and _ Schroeder, 
Adolf E., “Interpretations of Ger- 
man Poetry (1939-1956), A Bibli- 
ography,” Monatshefte, 49:241-63, 
October, 1957. 

This is a bibliography of all “critical, 

self-sustained discussion (s) of a poem, 

dealing with as many single facets 
and aspects of it as possible and aim- 
ing at an understanding of the whole” 
published between 1939 and 1956 to 
serve as reference tool for those inter- 
ested in German poetry. (C.S.P.) 


Bradley, Samuel N., “From Private 
Man to Public,” Approach, 27:16- 
20, Spring, 1958. 

The poet needs “the help of his whole 

society, of all his companions, if he is 

to be bard rather than babbler, if he 
is to escape rebellion, alienation, and 
the growing unintelligibility of the 

outsider.” (A.F.) 





Davidson, Donald, “The Thankless 
Muse and Her Fugitive Poets,” Se- 
wanee Review, 66:201-28, Spring, 
1958. 

The poets known as “The Fugitives” 
came together at Vanderbilt, and for 
a time worked together as a group by 
virtue of a common Southern heritage 
and a sharp interest in the form of 
poetry, in the mythic basis of poetry, 
and in making their own poetry com- 
pact, thoughtful, and “impregnable to 
the attack of skeptical science.” 

(A.A.S.) 


Glicksberg, Charles, ‘““The Religious 
Problem in Modern Poetry,” South 
Atlantic Quarterly, Spring, 1958, 57: 
222-35. 

In an intellectual climate not hos- 

pitable to the traditional concepts of 

faith, the poet must grapple with the 
life of his age and he must remain 
faithful to the truth of his vision: 
poetry cannot express the absolute or 
the eternal; it must reveal the spiritual 
problems of an age. (W.B.B.) 


MacGregor-Hastie, Roy, “Obscurity in 
Modern Poetry,” European, 11:36- 
44, March, 1958. 

Obscurity is justified, obscurantism 

not. Modern obscure poetry is “not 

readily appreciable with the aid of an 
academic eye, nor even with any sort 
of eye at all; it relies for its impact on 
the shape of the sound into which it 
is properly rendered for the coherence 
of its ideas...” (E.L.) 


Warburg, Jeremy, “Poetry and Indus- 
trialism: Some Refractory Material 
in Nineteenth-Century And Later 
English Verse,” Modern Language 
Review, 53:161-70, April, 1958. 

A comparison of the use of trains and 

railways in Nineteenth-Century Eng- 

lish verse with that of Twentieth-Cen- 
tury verse reveals one significant way 


industrialism has had an impact on 
poetry. (W.T.S.) 


PRIESTLEY, JOHN B. 

Braine, John, “Lunch with J. B. 
Priestley,” Encounter, 10:8-14, June, 
1958. 

One of the most undervalued of living 

English writers, Priestley has lost criti- 

cal esteem because of the quantity and 

unevenness of his work. His very best, 
however, is better than the works of 

more fashionable writers. (D.B.D.) 


PROUST, MARCEL 
Cook, Albert, “Proust: The Invisible 
Stilts of Time,” Modern Fiction 
Studies, 5:118-26, Summer, 1958. 
“The time which is the very essence of 
the novel, manipulated by Stern and 
others, is rendered by Proust in the 
very actuality of its process, is rendered 
as intimating, in all aesthetic surface 
and spiritual depth, the conquest of 
natural time by the represented qual- 
ity of time.” (R.A.K.) 


Trilling, Lionel, “Proust as Critic and 
the Critic as Novelist,” Griffin, 7:4- 
13, July, 1958. 

In Contre Saint-Beuve, “Proust's in- 

sistence that we cannot assume that the 

poet-person is identical with the man- 
person constitutes the only theoretical 
ground of his case against Saint- 

Beuve.” This essay is “‘not only an ex- 

tensive and cogent polemic against 

Saint-Beuve but also what amounts 

to a sketch for Remembrance of 

Things Past.” (G.M.) 


REXROTH, KENNETH 

Lipton, Lawrence, “On Kenneth Rex- 
roth,” Quarterly Review of Litera- 
ture, 9:37-46. 

“A restless experimenter, faithful and 

faithless by turns to every temptation 

of the heart and mind, a terror to the 

Muse herself, who is by turns mother, 
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bitch, mistress, faithless whore. And 
today, in his middle years, a tall grey- 
ing figure in a ragged overcoat with 
knobbed walking stick and the look of 
a friendly lion...” (B.B.) 


RICHARDSON, DOROTHY 
Edel, Leon, “Dorothy Richardson, 
1882-1957,” Modern Fiction Studies, 
5:165-8, Summer, 1958. 
“And yet if the challenge is met and 
the empathy achieved, Dorothy Rich- 
ardson offers us, on certain pages, a 
remarkable emotional luminescence— 
as well as, historically speaking, a rec- 
ord of the trying out of a new tech- 
nique, the opportunity to examine a 
turning point in the modern English 
novel.” (R.A.K.) 


RICHLER, MORDECAI 
Cohen, Nathan, “Heroes of the Richler 
View,” Tamarack Review, 6:47-60, 
Winter, 1958. 
The heroes of Richler’s novels act as 
spokesmen for Richler. It is clear that 
he harks back to an earlier period and 
seems pre-occupied with ,the Marxist 
mirage, though his treatment of Marx- 
im is rather superficial. His deter- 
mination to make significant remarks 
interferes with his craftsmanship as a 
writer which, at best, is undisciplined. 
(D.E.W.) 


RILKE, RAINER MARIA 

Parry, Idris, ‘“Malte’s Hand,” German 
Life and Letters, 11:1-13, October, 
1957. 

In the scene in which Malte realizes 

the apparent independence of his 

hands, Rilke first shows him withdraw- 

ing from God’s hand but later finding 

that he must seek the clasp of this 

hand which will guide him in the pure 

gesture of art. (C.S.P.) 


ROJAS, MANUEL 
Cannizzo, Mary, “Manuel Rojas, Chil- 


ean Novelist and Author,” Hispania, 
41:200-1, May, 1958. 
“Rojas not only depicts Chilean types 
and customs but universalizes them by 
attributing human significance to 
them.” (A.C.H.) 


SABA, UMBERTO 

Sprigge, Sylvia, “Umberto Saba: Poet 
of Trieste,” London Magazine, 5:45- 
51, April, 1958. 

The work of Saba (1883-1957), pub- 

lished in a 600-page volume in 1946, 

reveals a great poet who was able, dur- 

ing his long period of rejection, to 

keep his serenity and to develop his 

talent despite political pressures. 

(D.B.D.) 


SAINT-EXUPERY, ANTOINE DE 
Price, Robert H., “Saint-Exupéry and 

Fascism,” Modern Language Forum, 

42:141-45, December, 1957. 
Saint-Exupéry held many “of the basic 
doctrinal tenets” of Fascism: group 
over individual, hierarchical leader- 
ship, authoritarian order and sacrifice 
of individuals to social goals. ‘“Never- 
theless, his refusal to subordinate ends 
to means, his hatred of war, and his 
vision of an ultimate universal brother- 
hood in God .. .” distinguish him from 
the Fascists. (K.W.) 


SALINAS, PEDRO 

Palley, Julian, “La voz a ti debida: An 
Appreciation,” Hispania, 40:450-5, 
December, 1957. 

Palley’s explication of Salinas’ La voz 

a ti debida shows the influence of the 

sixteenth-century mystics in his poetry. 

“It is the victory of love—Being—over 

the Nada, Non-Being . . . a long medi- 

tation on the reality of the beloved.” 

(A.C.H.) 


SANTAYANA, GEORGE 
Lubell, Albert J., “George Santayana 
and the New England Mind,” South 
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Atlantic Quarterly, Summer, 1958, 

57:295-310. 
The interaction of his mind with a 
culturally alien world made Santayana 
a unique critic of American life and 
thought, and the basis of this criticism 
can be found in his criticism of Emer- 
son, William James, and Royce. The 
Last Puritan is his final judgment on 
the New England mind. (W.B.B.) 


Murphy, Carol, “The Religion of San- 
tayana,” Approach, 28:18-21, Sum- 
mer, 1958. 

Here is a skeptic who understands 

man’s hunger for God, to whom re- 

ligion was “the head and front of 
everything,” who described his ma- 
ture philosophy as “like that of the 
ancients a discipline of the mind and 
heart, a lay religion.” (A.F.) 


SARTRE, JEAN-PAUL 
Clark, A. F. B., “Jean-Paul Sartre: 
Dramatist,” Canadian Forum, 38: 
11-14, April, 1958. 
A discussion of Sartre’s plays in terms 
of a distinction between plays which 
“treat of modern life . . . in a tradi- 
tional, realistic and (usually) satiric 
manner”; and “those of a more or less 
symbolic character.” [A companion 
discussion of Sartre’s novels appears in 
Canadian Forum, 37:269-71, March, 
1958.] (R.K.) 


Ridge, George Ross, “Le Diable et le 
Bon Dieu: Sartre’s Concept of Free- 
dom,” Shenandoah, 9:35-8, Spring, 
1958. 

Sartre’s latest play has been treated 

badly by critics. It should be read as 

closet drama and as the presentation 
of a philosophy. It is his most mature 
statement on free will, meaningful 
choice, and human freedom. Goetz’s 
character is not incoherent; he is the 
rebel who consciously chooses evil and 


finally achieves freedom through a 
meaningful choice. (D.E.W.) 


SIEGEL, ELI 

Leuba, Walter, ‘““Whole in Brightness,” 
New Mexico Quarterly, 27:213-19, 
Autumn, 1957. 

Siegel is a poet remarkable for the sim- 

plicity and sincereity of his statement. 

He is metaphysical only in his vision 

of subject matter; his simple treatment 

sheds uncommon light on the obscure. 

(D.E.W.) 


SNOW, CHARLES PERCY 
Stanford, Raney, “Personal Politics in 
the Novels of C. P. Snow,” Critique: 
Studies in Modern Fiction, 2:16-28, 
Spring-Summer, 1958. 
Although Snow has denounced the ex- 
perimental novel of sensibility as a 
withdrawal from realities of the en- 
vironment, he adheres to the tradition 
of liberal humanism and in his prosaic 
technique expresses the same values as 
the novelists he decries. (W.G.F.) 


SOLORZANO, CARLOS 
Dauster, Frank, “Hacia el teatro nu- 
evo: un novel autor dramatico,” His- 
pania, 41:170-2, May, 1958. 
Dauster analyzes the works of the 
Guatemalan playwright, Carlos Sol- 
érzano, and concludes: “Dofia Beatriz, 
realism, psychological study, national- 
istic orientation, social moral: El hech- 
icero, dreamlike atmosphere, poetic 
symbolism, universal orientation, moral 
dedicated to all men of all times.” 
(A.C.H.) 


SPANISH LITERATURE 

Devlin, John J., “Arturo Barea and 
José Maria Gironella—Two Inter- 
preters of the Spanish Labyrinth,” 
Hispania, 41:143-8, May, 1958. 

Barea’s autobiography, The Forging of 

a Rebel, and Gironella’s novel, Los 

cipreses creen en Dios, are similar in 
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historical scope and analysis of causes 
of tension leading up to the Civil War 
in Spain. (A.C.H.) 


Lionetti, Harold, “La preocupacion 
del mas alla,” Hispania, 41:26-9, 
March, 1958. 

“The mystery of death is found in the 

majority of Spanish writers of all 

times, responding to the particular 
form of feeling more than to that of 
thinking. The concepts are varied, 
from the unreflecting of the ballads to 
the philosophic death on which Unam- 
uno and Machada meditate.” (A.C.H.) 


SPANISH AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 
Stabb, Martin S., “Marti and the Rac- 
ists,” Hispania, 40:434-9, December, 
1957. 
“Marti’s raciological liberalism stands 
out in sharp contrast with the attitudes 
of a significant group of Spanish Amer- 
ican essayists.” Bunge, Arguedas, and 
Ingenieros felt that “hope for future 
progress could be found only in the 
eradication of the non-White elements 
in the population.” (A.C.H.) 


STEINBECK, JOHN 

Pollock, Theodore, “On the Ending 
of The Grapes of Wrath,” Modern 
Fiction Studies, 5:177-8, Summer, 
1958. 

Sacrifice of Rose of Sharon’s baby re- 

moves the curse of sterility from the 

cosmos. Chapter one is all- drought and 

despair; chapter thirty-three is all 

water and hope. The book is an opti- 

mistic and well constructed one. 
(R.A.K.) 


STEVENS, WALLACE 

Doggett, Frank, ‘Wallace Stevens’ 
Later Poetry,” ELH, 25:137-54, June, 
1958. 

The imagery in Stevens’ later works is 

spare, and the works have a static qual- 
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ity reminiscent of paintings; but, like 
the early works, they picture the hu- 
man being as the center of a largely 
hostile universe. (W.G.F.) 


Morse, Samuel French, “The Native 
Element,” Kenyon Review, 20:446- 
65, Summer, 1958. 

For Wallace Stevens, poetry was the 

most complex reality and the “great- 

est categorical imperative of his life,” 
as is revealed in his notebooks and let- 
ters as well as in his verse. Like Walt 

Whitman, he delighted in “contrari- 

ness and sophistication” and “‘slap-dash 

intensity” as well as lyric exaltation. 

Also like Whitman, Stevens was “eclec- 

tic, idiosyncratic, self-centered” and 

endlessly “ambiguous.” (K.W.) 


THEORY OF LITERATURE 

Ong, Walter J., S.J., “A Dialectic of 
Aural and Objective Correlatives,” 
Essays in Criticism, 8:66-81, April, 
1958. 

Literature is “sound” or utterance, 

possessing a depth (interiority) which 

can not be ultimately resolved in terms 

of surfaces. That there are always two 

referents—to person and to object—is 

clear when literature is considered oral- 

aural in nature. (D.B.D.) 


THOMAS, DYLAN 
Stanford, Derek, “The Image of God 
in the Work of Dylan Thomas,” 
Visvabharati Quarterly, 23:175-88, 
Winter, 1957-58. 
The note which prefaces Thomas’s 
Collected Poems, “These poems... 
are written for the love of Man and in 
praise of God, and I'd be a damn fool 
if they weren’t,” points to a unity of 
concept overlooked in criticism of 
the poet’s work. Both some lesser 
known poems and passages from some 
great poems illustrate Thomas’s “guil- 
ty pantheism.” (E.T.) 





THURBER, JAMES 
Elias, Robert H., “James Thurber: the 
Primitive, the Innocent, and the In- 
dividual,” American Scholar, 27:355- 
63, Summer, 1958. 
Thurber’s best work over the past 
nineteen years urges the self-preserva- 
tion of the individual against the de- 
humanization threatened by systems, 
gadgets, mechanization, and conform- 
ity. “Thurber is trying to find a realm 
where the individual can maintain his 
self.” (F.J.P.) 


JNAMUNO, MIGUEL DE 

Sedwick, Frank, ‘“Unamuno the Essay- 
ist and his Detractors,” Modern Lan- 
guage Forum, 42:101-12, December, 
1957. 

Primarily an “egotistical” essayist, 

Unamuno often “misjudged and mis- 

represented . . . but he did fulfill his 

mission of making people think.” 


(K.W.) 


WARREN, ROBERT PENN 
Allen, Charles A., “Robert Penn War- 
ren: The Psychology of Self-Knowl- 
edge,” Literature and Psychology, 
8:21-5, Spring, 1958. 
The characters in Warren’s novels 
display psychologically valid insight 
into the problem of man’s good and 
evil nature. The protagonists are emo- 
tionally insecure individuals who strive 
—sometimes successfully—for self-knowl- 
edge. Warren fails occasionally to 
dramatize adequately the Oedipal con- 
flicts residing in some of his major 
characters. (R.A.B.) 


Byrne, Clifford M., “The Philosophical 
Development in Four of Robert 


Penn Warren’s Novels,” McNeese 

Review, 9:56-68, Winter, 1957. 
Warren has abandoned his advocacy 
of a return to an agrarian social order 
as a cure for man’s ills and has arrived 
at a stoicism that accepts the inevita- 


bility of evil and sees the good life as 
a life of action even in the knowledge 
of certain defeat. (W.G.F.) 


WAUGH, EVELYN 

Voorhees, Richard J., “Evelyn Waugh’s 
War Novels,” Queen’s Quarterly, 
65:53-63, Spring, 1958. 

“As a great satirist Waugh has re. 

mained a romantic individualist nos- 

talgically defending the discipline of 

tradition . . . For all his flippant farce, 

[he] has always been a_ responsible 

writer.” (G.M.) 


WERFEL, FRANZ 

Fox, W. H., “The Problem of Guilt in 
Werfel’s Nicht der Moerder. . . ,” 
German Life and Letters, 11:25-33, 
October, 1957. 

The ambiguity of Werfel’s approach to 

the problem of father and son is the 

reason for the work’s special qualities 

when compared with others treating 

the same problem. (C.S.P.) 


WILSON, EDMUND 
Spiller, Robert E., Richard Chase, and 
Robert Cantwell, “The Influence of 
Edmund Wilson,” Nation, 186:159- 
70, February 22, 1958. 
Wilson’s critical works, primarily his- 
torical in orientation, deal with the 
culture behind a group of authors. 
His “strongly individualistic intelli- 
gence” has somewhat isolated him 
from recent literary thought. As a 
journalist Wilson seeks to apply the 
life of reason and culture to the prob- 
lems of a seemingly incoherent world. 
(G.K.) 


CORRECTION: 

The article by Olive Johnson anno- 
tated in the April-July 1958 issue un-} 
der A. R. D. FAIRBURN appeared }ff 
not in Accent but in Approach. We te- 
gret this misattribution. 
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